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WARWICK.  NOVEMBER  10,  1849. 


Warwickshire  Arch/Eological  Society— A quarterly 
meeting  of  the  members  of  this  highly  interesting  and  flourishing 
society,  was  held  at  its  Museum,  Warwick,  on  Tuesday  last,  on 
which  occasion  W.  B.  Dickinson,  Esq.,  delivered  a lecture  upou 
“ The  Embalment  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  and  their  Funereal 
Mythology.”  A mummy  had  been  presented  to  the  museum, 
by  Mr.  George  Nelson,  of  the  Lawn,  Erascote,  to  which  it  has 
proved  a most  valuable  addition,  and  Mr.  Dickinson’s  elucidation 
of  his  subject,  was  as  masterly  as  it  was  captivating,  for  the  very 
numerous  audience,  composed  chiefly  of  ladies,  entered  fully  into 
the  happy  illustrations  of  the  eloquent  Lecturer,  and  the  interesting 
topics  brought  under  their  consideration.  In  the  absence  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  Society,  Dr.  Lloyd  was 
called  to  the  chair,  and  after  briefly  alluding  to  the  subject  of  the 
lecture,  requested  Mr.  Dickinson  to  proceed  with  his  address. 
We  should  state  that  the  mummy  was  placed  in  a glass  case,  in 
another  part  of  the  museum,  and  that  the  cases,  which  were  pro- 
fusely covered  with  hieroglyphics  and  mythological  representations, 
in  admirable  preservation,  were  placed  conspicuously  in  the  room. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture,  the  applause  was  very  consider- 
able, and  on  the  Chairman  proposing  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Dickinson,  without  giving  time  for  its  being  seconded,  it  was 
awarded  to  that  gentleman,  by  enthusiastic  acclamation,  ns  also 
to  Mr.  Nelsou,  the  “ founder  of  the  feast,”  as  appropriatelyspokeu 
of  by  Dr.  Lloyd,  which  had  been  so  exquisitely  carved  by  Mr. 
Dickinson.  The  latter  geutleman  haviug  briefly  returned  thanks, 
the  delighted  audience  retired  about  half-past  four  o’clock.— 
Several  drawings  taken  from  the  cases  and  enlarged  by  T.  Lloyd, 
Esq.,  rendered  the  illustrative  portion  of  the  lecture  complete. 


MR.  DICKINSON’S  LECTURE  UPON  “THE 
EMBALMMENT  OF  THE  ANCIENT  EGYPTIANS.” 

I presume  that  there  is  not  a single  lady  or  gentleman 
present  in  this  assembly,  who  is  not.  aware  that  Mr. 
Nelson,  of  this  place,  lias  presented  to  this  society  an 
Egyptian  mummy,  and  its  cases.  For  such  handsome 
donation  the  Council  of  the  society  presented  their  best 
thanks  to  Mr.  Nelson  ; and  they  have  caused  a suitable 
glass  case  to  be  prepared  for  it,  that  it  may  be  exhibited 
to  their  members,  friends,  and  the  public,  in  a proper 
manner.  But  the  Council  have  thought  that  a few  re- 
marks should  be  made  upon  the  subject  before  the 
mummy  is  finally  consigned  to  its  case,  that  public  no-  i 
tice  may  be  drawn  to  it;  and  that  some  one  may  here-  ] 
after  favour  the  society  with  a full  and  perfect  account  1 
; of  this  mode  of  Egyptian  sepulture.  The  task  of  mak- 
ing the  present  brief  remarks  has  been  committed  to 
me,  as  being  the  only  member  of  the  Archeological 
Committee  of  the  society  at  present  near  Warwick. 

I will  not  trouble  you  by  stating  that  I wish  the  task 
had  been  deputed  to  abler  hands;  for  the  task  is  not 
one  requiring  great  ingenuity,  but  only  needs  labour  in 
carefully  examining  the  cases,  and  in  selecting  such 
illustrations  from  well  known  authors  as  may  explain 
the  objects  upon  them  to  those  whose  engagements  may 
not  have  permitted  them  to  consider  the  subject.  It  is 
a task  which  any  one  in  this  room  might  have  dis-  ; 
charged ; and  many  would  have  fulfilled  much  better 
than  myself.  There  is,  however,  an  advantage  which  I 1 
have  personally  derived  from  the  office,  namely,  a more  j 
familiar  acquaintance  with  Egyptian  symbolisation  than 
I could  possibly  have  obtained  from  books.  It  is  just 
the  advantage  obtained  by  practising  a science,  instead 
of  studying  it  fi om  books  without  the  substantial  mate- 
rials before  one.  With  these  brief  observations  I will 
proceed  to  my  subject. 

1 When  any  one  lor  the  first  time  looks  upon  a mum-  | 
my,  he  naturally  asks  himself — 

When  was  this  body  so  preserved? 

How  long  has  the  art  of  embalming  been  practised  ? 

How  was  it  accomplished? 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  pictures  and  hierogly- 
phics ? 

How  was  the  body  consigned  to  the  earth  ? 

And  what  deductions  may  we  draw  from  the  whole  ? 

To  solve  these  questions  will  be  my  endeavour. 

The  first  two  questions  I shall  transpose,  and  answer 
the  second  first. 
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Art-history, — or  the  information  which  we  derive 
from  works  of  art  without  written  record, — does  not 
precisely  instruct  us  when  the  Egyptians  first  began  to 
embalm  their  dead  : nor  does  written  history  yive  us 
any  certain  information.  In  the  absence  of  such  testi- 
mony we  must  trace  our  way  back  by  aid  of  the  best 
means  in  our  power.  In  the  50th  chapter  of  Genesis  we 
are  told,  that  when  Jacob  died,  his  son  Joseph,  ordered 
his  servants,  the  physicians,  to  embalm  his  father.  This 
event,  according  to  the  received  chronology  of  the 
Bible,  which  is  considered,  if  it  errs,  not  to  err  on  the 
side  of  too  great  antiquity,  was  about  the  year  1689,  b.c., 
ora  little  more  than  650  years  after  the  deluge.  But  it  is 
to  be  observedthat  this  embalmment  is  spoken  of  in  terms 
implying  a regular  and  perfected  system  ; for  it  is  said, 
“ and  forty  days  were  fulfilled  for  him,  (Jacob,)  for  so  are 
fulfilled  the  days  of  those  that  are  embalmed.”  Now 
here  we  have  a practice  spoken  of  in  terms  indicating 
the  establishment  of  regular  rules;  and  referring  to  the 
said  rules  as  having  been  adopted  in  previous  instances. 
How  long  these  rules  had  been  practised,  it  is  difficult 
to  say  ; but  in  the  British  Museum  there  is  an  inner 
coffin  of  Nentef,or  Enintef,  an  unplaced  monarch  before 
the  16th  dynasty, — and  the  15th  dynasty  is  set  down  at 
the  era  of  1830  B.  c. : and  there  is  also  the  upper  part  of 
the  coffin  of  King  Mem-ka-re,  or  Mycerinus,  who  built 
the  third  pyramid;  and  there  are  parts  of  his  body  also; 
and  his  reign  is  set  down  at  2043  b.  c.,  or  within  305 
years  of  the  flood  ; and  consequently  before  the  age  of 
Abraham.  But  still  we  are  carried  further  back  as  to 
the  beginning  of  the  art ; for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  Egyptians  arrived  at  perfection  in  the  process 
till  after  many  experiments — of  many  experiments  which 
failed;  and  when  they  had  at  last  discovered  a method 
j which  seemed  likely  to  answer — a long  time  must  have 
elapsed  before  that  method  could  have  been  so  satisfac- 
1 torily  proved  efficient,  as  to  have  been  adopted  for 
general  use.  When  the  mind  contemplates  this  far  with- 
drawn antiquity,  the  mental  vision  endeavours  in  vain 
to  penetrule  the  dark  obscurity  ; and,  bewildered  in  the 
attempt  to  investigate  the  mystery,  turns  in  despair 
from  the  task.  We  cannot  tell  when  the  Egyptians 
first  devised  this  method  of  preserving  the  bodies  of 
deceased  persons:  but  we  may  presume  that  it  was  al- 
most as  early  as  the  first  establishment  of  the  kingdom, 
whensoever  that  took  place.  As  to  the  time  when  the 
particular  body  now  in  our  museum  was  embalmed, — 1 
must  say  I have  not  been  able  decidedly  to  discover 
when  it  occurred.  I am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  hieroglyphic  letters  to  read  them  ; and  if  I could 
read  them  as  letters,  yet  I do  not  know  the  language 


which  they  are  intended  to  express.  'I  here  are  three 
periods  in  Egyptian  history;  the  pure  Egyptian— the 
Persian — and  Grecian ; for  I do  not  dwell  upon  the 
interesting  incident  ot  the  Ilicsos,  or  Shepherd  Kings. 
The  two  former  periods  do  not  shew  any  especial  differ- 
ence in  the  modes  of  embalming  and  arranging  the 
body ; but  in  the  latter  or  Grecian  era,  there  was 
a change  which  marks  the  time.  In  the  Greco- 
Egyptian  period,  the  bodies  were  not  wrapped 
up  with  the  limbs  in  the  same  envelope,  but  the 
limbs  were  swathed  separately,  and  the  arms  placed 
by  the  side.  In  the  Egyptian  period,  the  arms 
were  placed  only  partly  by  the  side,  the  hands  being 
brought  forward  and  placed  upon  the  upper  part  of  the 
thighs,  and  then  the  arms  and  legs  swathed  up  with  the 
body  generally  in  one  surrounding  bandage.  In  this  form 
the  mummy  in  our  museum,  which  is  the  body  of  a 
person  of  middle,  or  somewhat  advanced  age,  is  en- 
veloped ; and  therefore  we  may  set  it  down,  that  it 
could  not  have  been  embalmed  much  later  than  a little 
after  the  middle  of  the  4th  century,  b.  c.,  but  may  have 
been  embalmed  much  earlier.  Perhaps  some  one  ex-  1 
pert  in  reading  hieroglyphics  might  find  a name,  and 
the  office  of  the  deceased  ; but  still  there  might  not  be 
any  clue  to  guide  to  the  reign  or  age  in  which  he  lived. 
Many  such  instances  of  unnamed  persons,  and  uncertain 
eras,  occur  in  the  best  preserved  mummy  cases.  Em- 
balming, I may  here  state,  continued,  according  to  St. 
Augustin,  to  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century,  a,  p, 

EMBALMING. 

As  to  the  mode  in  which  mummies  were  prepared 
there  is  much  more  certainty ; for  Herodotus,  who 
flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  before  Christ, 
a Greek  Historian,  has  given  us  a particular  account  of 
the  mode  in  which  it  was  effected  : and  when  he  speaks 
of  what  fell  under  his  own  particular  observation,  or  the 
circumstances  of  which  he  could  carefully  investigate, 
we  may  take  his  accounts  as  accurate,  or  nearly  so. 

He  says  (Euterpe,  section  86) — 

“ There  are  certain  persons  legally  appointed  to  the 
exercise  of  this  profession.  When  a dead  body  is 
brought  to  them,  they  exhibit  to  the  friends  of  the  de- 
ceased different  models,  highly  finished  in  wood.  The 
most  perfect  of  these  they  say  resembles  one  whom  I do 
not  think  it  religious  to  name  in  such  a matter  ; the 
second  is  of  less  price,  and  inferior  in  point  of  execution; 
another  is  still  more  mean.  They  then  enquire  after 
which  model  the  deceased  shall  be  represented.  When 
the  price  is  determined,  the  relations  retire,  and  the  em- 
balmers  thus  proceed.  In  the  most  perfect  specimens 
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of  their  art  they  draw  the  brain  through  the  nostrils, 
partly  with  a piece  of  crooked  iron,  and  partly  by  the  in- 
fusion of  drugs  ; they  then  with  an  Ethiopian  stone 
make  an  incision  in  the  side,  through  which  they  ex- 
tract the  intestines ; these  they  cleanse  thoroughly, 
washing  them  with  palm  wine,  and  afterwards  covering 
them  with  pounded  aromatics.  They  then  fill  the  body 
with  the  powder  of  pure  myrrh,  cassia,  and  other  per- 
fumes, except  frankincense.  Having  sewn  up  the  body, 
it  is  covered  with  nitre  for  the  space  of  seventy  days, 
which  time  they  may  not  exceed.  At  the  end  of  this 
period  it  is  washed,  closely  wrapped  in  bandages  of  cot- 
ton, dipped  in  a gum  which  the  Egyptians  use  as  a glue. 
It  is  then  returned  to  the  relations,  who  inclose  the  body 
in  a case  of  wood,  made  to  resemble  a human  figure, 
and  place  it  against  the  wall  in  the  repository  of  their 
dead.  The  above  is  the  most  costly  mode  of  embalm- 
ing.” 

“ They  who  wish  to  he  less  expensive,  adopt  the  fol- 
lowing method.  They  neither  draw  out  the  intestines, 
nor  make  any  incision  in  the  dead  body,  but  inject  an 
unguent  made  from  the  cedar.  After  taking  proper 
means  to  secure  the  injected  oil  within  the  body,  it  is 
covered  with  nitre  for  the  time  above  specified.  On  the 
last  day  they  withdraw  the  liquor  before  introduced, 
which  brings  with  it  all  the  bowels  and  intestines  ; the 
nitre  eats  away  the  flesh,  and  the  skin  and  bones  alone 
remain.  The  body  is  returned  in  this  state,  and  no 
further  care  taken  about  it.” 

“There  is  a third  mode  of  embalming  appropriated  to 
the  poor.  A particular  kind  of  ablution  is  made  to  pass 
through  the  body,  which  is  afterwards  laid  in  nitre  for 
the  above  seventy  days,  and  then  returned.” 

Such  is  the  account  of  Herodotus,  and  some  few 
remarks  are  needed  upon  it.  The  one  whom  he  did  not 
think  it  religious  to  name,  was  Osiris;  and  it  is  thought 
Herodotus  had  been  admitted  to  some  of  the  ini- 
tiatory mysteries,  and  therefore  felt  it  improper  to 
mention  the  name  of  the  God.  The  .litre  spoken  of,  is 
not  what  we  understand  by  the  name,  but  natron,  a fixed 
alkali, — which  may  be  explained  by  a passage  in  Jeremiah 
ii.  22.  “ though  thou  wash  thee  with  nitre,  and  take  thee 
much  soap,  yet  thine  iniquity  is  marked  before  me.”  He 
says  that  the  intestines  in  the  mort  costly  process  are 
returned,  and  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  whose  works  have 
been  of  the  utmost  service  to  me  in  preparing  the  present 
address,  says,  in  such  cases,  the  images  made  of  wax  of 
the  four  genii  of  Amenti,  or  Hades,  of  whom  I shall  have 
much  hereafter  to  say  to  you,  were  introduced  into  the 
body,  as  the  guardians  of  the  portions  subject  to  their 
influence.  Sometimes  a plate  of  lead  with  their  figures 
on  was  substituted,  and  over  the  incision  the  mystic  eye 
of  Osiris. 


Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  adds,  that  occasionally  the  intes-  > 
tines,  &c.,  were  placed  in  four  vases,  with  the  four  heads 
of  the  Genii — the  one  with  the  head  of  Amset  (a  human 
head)  held  the  stomach  and  large  intestines, — that  with 
the  dog’s-head,  Hapi,  contained  the  small  intestines, — in 
that  having  the  jackal-head  of  Smautf,  were  the  lungs 
and  heart,— whilst  the  vase  with  the  hawk-head  of 
Kebhsnauf,  was  reserved  for  the  gall  bladder  and  liver. 
Some  of  the  vases  were  of  alabaster,  from  10  to  20  in- 
ches high,  and  about  one-third  of  that  in  diameter ; and 
others  of  inferior  materials.  Again,  Herodotus  says, 
thut  seventy  days  were  occupied  in  the  nitre  process ; 
whilst  in  Genesis  it  is  said,  forty  days  were  fulfilled  in 
embalming  Jacob,  but  it  is  added,  “ the  Egyptians 
mourned  lor  him  seventy  days.”  and  this  was  before  the 
body  was  removed.  It  is  therefore,  supposed  that  He- 
rodotus has  included  in  the  period  of  seventy  days,  forty 
days  lor  the  nitre  process,  and  thirty  for  the  aromatic 
preparation  ; and  the  account  in  Genesis  has  included 
in  the  seventy  days  for  mourning — forty  for  the  nitre 
process,  and  thirty  days  for  the  aromatic  application. 

This  may  perhaps  be  seen  as  probable,  by  the  account 
of  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  wrote  about  forty-four  years 
b.  c.,  he  says,  “ the  funerals  of  the  Egyptians  are  con- 
ducted upon  three  different  scales — the  more  expensive, 
the  more  moderate — and  the  humblest.  The  first  is  said 
to  cost  a talent  of  silver,  (about  .£250),  the  second 
twenty-two  mines  (£60),  and  the  third  is  extremely 
cheap.  The  persons  who  embalm  the  bodies  are  artists 
who  have  learnt  this  secret  from  their  ancestors.  They 
present  to  the  friends  of  the  deceased  who  apply  to 
them,  an  estimate  of  the  funeral  expenses,  and  ask  them 
in  what  manner  they  wish  it  to  be  performed  ; which 
being  agreed  upon,  they  deliver  the  body  to  the  proper 
persons  appointed  to  that  office.  First,  one,  who  is  de- 
nominated the  scribe,  tyarks  upon  the  left  side  of  the 
body,  as  it  lies  upon  the  ground,  the  extent  of  the  in- 
cision which  is  to  be  made  ; then  another,  who  is  called 
Paraschiles,  (the  dissector)  cuts  open  as  much  of  the 
flesh  as  the  law  permits  with  an  Ethiopian  stone,  and 
immediately  runs  away,  pursued  by  those  who  are  pre- 
sent, throwing  stones  at  him  amidst  bitter  execrations, 
as  if  to  cast  upon  him  all  the  odium  of  the  necessary 
act.  For  they  look  upon  every  one  who  has  offered 
violence  to,  or  inflicted  a wound  or  any  other  injury 
upon  a human  botly,  to  be  hateiul  ; but  the  embalmers, 
on  the  contrary,  are  held  in  the  greatest  consideration 
and  respect,  being  the  associates  of  the  priests,  and  per- 
mitted tree  access  to  the  temples  as  sacred  persons.  As 
soon  as  they  have  met  together  to  embalm  the  body 
thug  prepared  for  them,  one  introduces  Ins  hand  througii 
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the  aperture  into  the  abdomen,  and  taken  everything 
out,  except  the  kidnies  and  heart.  Another  cleanse-) 
each  of  the  viscera  with  palm  wine  and  aromatic  sub- 
stances. Lastly,  after  having  applied  oil  of  cedar  and 
other  things  to  the  whole  body  for  upwards  of  thirty 
day 8,  they  add  myrrh,  cinnamon,  and  other  drugs,  which 
have  not  only  the  power  of  preserving  the  body  for  a 
length  of  time,  but  of  imparting  to  it  a fragrant  odour. 
It  is  then  restored  to  the  friends  of  the  deceased.  And 
so  perfectly  are  all  the  members  preserved,  that  even 
the  hairs  of  the  eyelids  and  eyebrows  remain  undis. 
turbed,  and  the  whole  appearance  of  the  person  is  so 
unaltered,  that  every  feature  may  be  recognised.  The 
Egyptians,  therefore,  who  sometimes  keep  the  bodies 
of  their  ancestors  in  magnificent  apartments,  set 
apart  for  the  purpose,  have  an  opportunity  of  con- 
templating the  faces  of  those  who  died  many  genera- 
tions before  them  ; and  the  height  and  figure  of  their 
bodies  being  distinguishable,  as  well  as  the  character  of 
the  countenance,  they  enjoy  a wonderful  gratification, 
as  if  they  lived  in  the  society  of  those  they  see  before 
them.  Now,  in  the  above,  Diodorus  states  upwards  of 
thirty  days  were  employed  in  the  corrosive  process, 
before  the  aromatic  process  commences;  how  manv 
days  more  than  the  thirty,  is  uncertain;  so  that  forty 
may  be  the  fact;  and  then  begins  the  preservative  pro- 
cess : again,  the  duration  of  this  latter  process  is  not 
stated;  so  that  the  seventy  days  may  have  been  occu-  I 
pied.  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  mentions  the  appearance 
of  mummies  preserved  in  different  ways.  When  filled 
with  resinous  matter,  they  are  of  an  olive  colour:  the 
skin  dry,  flexible,  and  as  if  tanned  : retracted  and  ad- 
herent to  the  bones.  The  features  are  preserved,  and 
appear  as  during  life.  The  abdomen  and  chest  are 
filled  with  resins,  partly  soluble  in  spirits  of  wine. 
These  substances  have  no  particular  odour,  but  thrown  I 
upon  hot  coals  a thick  smoke  is  produced,  of  a strong  j 
aromatic  smell.  These  mummies  have  the  teeth,  hair, 
and  eyebrows  well  preserved.  Some  of  them  are  gilt  on 
the  surface  of  the  body  ; others  only  on  the  face,  or  on 
the  head  and  feet.  A specimen  of  this  gilding  of  a 
member  is  on  the  table  ; it  is  a foot  said  to  be  from  the 
great  pyramid  ; and  there  is  a hand  also  which  I think 
of  this  highest  quality  of  embalmment ; but  ungilt. 

Mummies  filled  with  bitumen  are  black  ; the  skin 
hard  and  shining,  and  as  if  covered  with  varnish  ; the 
features  perfect ; the  abdomen  and  chest,  and  hend,  are 
filled  with  resin,  black  and  hard,  and  having  a little 
odour.  Upon  being  examined  they  are  found  to  yield 


the  same  results  as  the  Jews’  pitch  met  with  in  com- 
merce. These  mummies  are  dry  and  heavy.  They 
have  no  smell,  and  are  difficult  to  develop  or  break. 
They  have  been  prepared  with  great  care,  and  are  very 
little  susceptible  of  decomposition  from  exposure  to  air. 

I think  the  mummy  of  our  Museum  is  of  this  kind. 

The  mummies  with  ventral  incisions  prepared  by  ! 
natron,  are  likewise  filled  with  resinous  substances,  and 
also  asphaltum.  The  skin  is  hard  and  elastic  ; it  resem- 
bles parchment,  and  does  not  adhere  to  the  bones.  The 
resins  and  bitumen  injected  are  little  friable,  and  give 
out  no  odour.  The  countenance  is  little  altered,  but  the 
hair  is  badly  preserved,  and  what  remains  usually  falls 
off  upon  being  touched.  These  mummies  are  very 
numerous,  and  if  exposed  to  the  air  they  become  co- 
vered with  an  efforescence  of  sulphate  of  soda.  They 
readily  absorb  humidity  from  the  atmosphere. 

Some  of  the  mummies  of  the  above  descriptions  are 
swathed,  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  says,  with  linen  bandages, 
sometimes  measuring  one  thousand  yards.  By  experi- 
ments made,  with  the  aid  of  powerful  microscopes,  by 
Dr.  Uie,  Mr.  Bauer,  and  Mr.  Thompson,  on  the  nature 
of  the  fibres  of  linen  and  cotton  thread,  it  is  found,  that 
linen  fibre  presents  a cylindrical  form,  transparent,  and 
articulated,  or  jointed  like  a cane — while  cotton  fibre 
offers  the  appearance  of  a flat  ribbon  with  a hem  at 
each  edge.  Mummy  clothes  have  been  submitted  to 
this  test,  and  have  been  found,  without  exception,  of 
linen.  The  linen  cloths  or  bandages  were  tinted, 
yellow,  or  huff,  or  other  shades;  the  tint  of  the  cloth 
in  our  mummy  seems  to  be  buff. 

The  mummy  so  swathed,  was  then  enclosed  in  a 
cartonage.  This  cartonage,  (whence  its  name,  from 
cartoon  and  charta,  paper),  is  formed  of  thick  paste- 
board, or  rather  what  is  called  mill-board;  and  it  is 
believed  that  it  was  first  softened  in  warm  water,  then, 
huviug  been  previously  cut  to  the  requisite  length  and 
shape,  it  was  carelully  pressed  upon  the  enrolled  mum- 
my, to  lake  ns  shape,  as  suigeons  now  make  pasteboard 
splints  tor  broken  limns.  W hen  dry,  it  was  taken  off, 
and  properly  painted.  Upou  examination  of  ihe  inner 
mummy  case  of  our  mummy,  1 find  it  to  be  a cartonage, 
as  1 will,  wnen  explaining  the  paintings  upon  it,  demon- 
strate. 

The  curtonuges  were  richly  painted,  when  thoroughly 
dry,  .mo  o en  . i m ir.mt.  ..t  times,  with  a network  of 
“ — * ----  oelug  ovcrraiu 
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with  thick  leaf  gold,  and  the  eyes  made  of  enamel,  or 
painted.  The  several  cases  were  enclosed  in  a sarco- 
phagus of  wood  or  stone,  charged  with  painting  or 
sculpture.  On  the  table  are  specimens  of  beads,  of 
blue  and  red  colour,  taken  from  a mummy  found  at 
Sakkara,  about  twelve  miles  from  Cairo.  The  beads 
formed  a network,  and  the  thread  of  them  was  attached, 
at  different  points,  through  holes,  to  a scaraboeus,  of 
composition  material,  which  was  fixed  on  the  breast  of 
the  mummy.  The  beads  still  remain  attached  to  the 
scaraboeus,  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Pettigrew  found  in  the  Jersey  mummy  an  image 
of  Plirah,  in  soft  lead,  thin  and  flexible,  laid  upon  the 
breast.  It  measured  five  inches  in  the  expanded  wings, 
and  about  four  inches  from  head  to  tail.  A similar, 
though  not  quite  perfect  specimen  of  this  species  of 
protective  or  tutelary  ornament  is  on  the  table.* 

Besides  the  richly  decorated  coffins,  many  vases, 
images  of  the  dead,  papyri,  jewels,  and  other  orna- 
ments were  deposited  in  the  tomb,  according  to  the 
rank,  occupation,  and  sex  of  the  departed.  The  small 
figures  of  the  deceased  were  generally  under  the  form 
of  the  God  Osiris,  whose  likeness  the  departed  were 
supposed  to  assume.  They  usually  present  a liierogly- 
j phic  inscription,  either  in  a vertical  line  down  the 
i centre,  or  in  horizontal  bands  round  the  body,  contain- 
ing the  name  and  quality  of  the  deceased  ; with  the 
customary  presentation  of  offerings  for  his  soul  to 
Osiris,  and  a funeral  formula  very  similar  to  many  on 
the  scaraboei.  Their  arms  are  crossed  in  imitation  of 
certain  representations  of  Osiris,  whose  name  and  form, 
as  stated,  the  dead  assumed  ; and  their  beard  indicates 
the  return  of  the  human  soul,  which  once  animated 
that  body  to  the  deity  from  whom  it  emanated.  I 
cannot  here  restrain  myself  from  quoting  the  beautiful 
passage  in  Ecclesiastes  xii.,  7,  as  bearing  upon  this 
Egyptian  doctrine  : — “ Then  shall  the  dust  return  to  the 
earth  as  it  was;  and  the  spirit  shall  return  unto  God 
who  gave  it.”  Specimens  of  these  small  figures  of 
vitrified  earthenware,  with  hieroglyphics,  us  described, 
are  on  the  table;  amongst  which  is  one  of  wood.  The 
one  glazed  with  blue  enamel,  1 believe,  belonged  to  the 
mummy  wearing  the  beads  and  scaraboeus,  found  at 
Sakkara;  at  least  it  came  with  them  into  my  bauds. 
There  are  also,  on  the  table,  scaraboei,  and  impressions 
of  inscriptions  on  scaraboei,  of  the  character  alluded  to. 
These  sepulchral  scaraboei  are  generally  engraved  with 


* Phrah  is  represented  by  a hawk  with  expanded  wings,  seen 
as  the  spread  eagle  in  heraldry. 
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a prayer,  or  formula,  extracted  from  the  ritual,  relative 
to  the  heart  or  soul,  of  which,  it  is  said,  in  the  catalogue 
of  Egyptian  antiquities  in  the  British  Museum,  they 
were,  probably,  the  emblems.  Considerable  differences 
exist  in  the  length  of  the  inscriptions,  but  they  often 
contain  the  name  of  the  deceased.  The  inscribed 
sepulchral  scurabcai  are  found  between  the  folds  of  the 
interior  bandages  of  the  mummies,  the  uninscribed  on 
the  flesh  itself.  The  inscriptions  are  on  the  base  of  the 
scarabs. 

hrom  what  has  been  said  as  to  the  processes  of  em- 
balming, it  will  be  evident  that  the  Egyptians  possessed 
much  scientific  knowledge  at  a very  early  era  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  It  is  said  that  14  Moses  was  learned 
in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians ; ” which  proves  that 
at  that  time  they  had  much  knowledge.  And,  when  we 
look  at  the  manner  in  which  they  prepared  the  bodies 
of  their  dead  to  resist  decomposition,  we  shall  see  that 
they  must  have  possessed  a considerable  degree  of  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  chemistry;  a degree  which,  as  for 
this  purpose,  we  have  not  surpassed  ; for,  we  cannot 
embalm  in  a manner  superior,  or  more  varied,  than 
theirs.  Again:  their  anatomical  skill  must  have  been 
great ; for  the  process  of  extracting  the  brain  by  the  nose, 
through  the  fractured  ethmoidal  bone,  must  have  been 
a difficult  operation,  as  every  anatomist  in  this  room  will 
be  able  abundantly  to  confirm.  But  there  are  evidences 
of  their  exalted  medical  know  ledge — and,  be  it  remem- 
bered, in  early  times,  the  physicians  were  embalmers ; 
for  Joseph  commanded  his  servants,  the  physicians,  to 
embalm  his  father— these  evidences  are,  that  different 
parts  of  the  body  were  studied  by  different  individuals, 
as  in  the  most  exalted  state  of  science,  and  amongst  the 
most  civilised  conditions  of  society  ; as,  in  fact,  we  find 
to  be  the  case  now  in  our  largest  cities.  These  parts 
were  held  to  be  under  the  care  of  various  divinities,  as 
we  have  stated  in  part  as  to  the  four  genii  of  Amenti  ;— 
The  lips  were  dedicated  to  Auubis;  the  elbows  to  Neith  ; 
the  eyes  to  Athor ; the  teeth  to  Setk  ; the  knees  to  the 
Lord  of  Kel  ; the  loins  and  back  to  Pasht:  and,  Mr. 
Pettigrew  says  there  were  thirty-six  so  dedicated  parts. 

“ Then,"  Herodotus  says,  “ the  'art  of  medicine  in  Egypt 
is  thus  exercised:— one  physician  is  confined  to  the  study 
and  management  of  one  disease  ; there  are,  of  course,  a 
great  number  who  practise  this  art ; some  attend  to  dis- 
orders of  the  eyes;  others,  to  those  of  the  head  ; some 
take  care  of  the  teeth;  others  are  conversant  with  all  | 
diseases  of  the  bowels;  whilst  muny  attend  to  the  cure 
of  maladies  which  are  less  conspicuous.”  (Euterpe. 
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84.)  Can  London  or  Paris  evince  more  care  and  refine- 
ment in  the  study  and  practice  of  the  various  branches 
of  the  healing  art,  than  the  learned  histurian  of  Hali- 
carnassus here  refers  to  in  Egypt  ? I think  not. 

MUMMY  IN  WARWICK  MUSEUM. 

I shall  now  proceed  to  a particular  account  of  the 
mummy  in  our  Museum.  The  mummy  is  about  five  feet 
one  or  two  inches  high  ; in  life,  probably,  was  some 
i inches  higher;  as  the  solution,  or  drying  up  and  con- 
' traction,  of  the  cartilages  of  the  joints,  especially  of  the 
intervertebral  cartilages,  would  decidedly  diminish  the 
height.  Again  : the  drying  up  of  the  flesh  upon  the 
head,  and  below  the  feet,  would  much  tend  to  the  same 
result.  As  I have  before  stated,  the  hands  are  brought 
forward  and  placed  upon  the  npper  part  of  the  lower 
extremities,  as  in  the  Perso-Egyptian,  or  pure  Egyptian 
age;  and  the  limbs  are  bound  up  in  one  common 
bandaging.  It  is  said  that  mummies  prepared  in  the 
way  this  has  already  been  stated  to  have  been  prepared, 
are  difficult  to  develop,  that  is,  I presume,  to  unroll. 
Accordingly,  we  find  that  the  bandage  of  linen  (not  cot- 
ton) which  Herodotus  has  described  as  to  be  dipped  in 
a gum,  which  the  Egyptians  used  as  a glue,  still  remains 
upon  the  body,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  develop  the 
body  from  it, — unless  by  keeping  the  mummy  some 
time  in  aqueous  or  spiritous  liquid,  to  dissolve  the  gum, 
which  might  injure,  or  even  destroy,  the  body.  It  can- 
not be  told,  therefore,  whether  the  body  was  prepared 
bv  an  extraction  of  the  bowels  by  a ventral  incision  or 
not.  The  eyes  are  gone,  and  the  hair  of  the  eye-lashes 
and  eye-brows  are  no  longer  observable.  One  of  the 
front  teeth,  of  the  upper  jaw,  is  gone  ; but  whether  by 
decay  previous  to  death,  or  by  accident  since  unrolling, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  I am  inclined  to  think  the 
latter.  The  teeth  are  strong,  perhaps  too  strong  to 
have  belonged  to  a female,  and  are  worn, — implying  an 
advance  in  life.  Mr.  Pettigrew  says,  “ that  on  all  cases 
and  sarcophagi,  the  female  lace  is,  without  exception,  he 
believes,  always  painted  yellow  or  white,  and  the  male 
red  ” If  this  be  the  fact,  then  our  mummy  is  that  of  a 
male  ; probably  of  a priest — though  upon  this  I speak 
uncertainly.  It  is  true  some  mummies  were  placed  in 
cases  which  were  originally  intended  for  other  bodies  ; 
but  this  has  not  been  the  case  with  regard,  at  least,  to 
the  cartonage  which  bears  the  red  face  ; for  it  must  have 
been  fitted,  I fully  believe,  to  this  especial  mummy. 
There  is  no  beard  upon  the  red  face,  though  Mr.  Petti- 
grew says,  “ the  beard  is  unquestionably  a male 
symbol,”  on  cases.  This  may  not  be  thought  a very 
questionable  decision  of  Mr.  Pettigrew’s;  but  yet  he 
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allows  it  admits  of  exceptions;  for,  he  says,  “ he  has 
noticed  an  anomaly  of  a yellow  face  with  a beurd.”  lie 
accounts  for  the  fact  in  this  way  : “ that  the  yellow  face 
belongs  to  a female,  and  the  beard  to  Osiris,”  whose 
person,  as  has  been  already  stated,  the  departed  of  both 
sexes  were  supposed  to  have  assumed.  This  Osiriun 
form  of  deceased  persons  may  be  noticed  in  the  small 
vitrified  earthenware  figures  of  deceased  persons  on  the 
table,  where  the  beard  is  strongly  portrayed.  I will  not 
longer  dwell  on  the  not  very  agreeable  to  view — black- 
ened, and  dried-up  remains  of  poor  humanity  in  our 
Museum.  It  has  been  thought  better  to  spare  the  feel- 
ings of  our  auditory,  by  not  bringing  it  into  the  lecture 
room,  but  any  one  who  is  desirous  to  inspect  this  speci- 
men of  embalmment,  may  find  it  under  its  linen  cover,  in 
the  room  above. 

BANDAGES. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  bandages  of  our  mum- 
my are  of  a buff  or  salmon  colour.  When  the  specimen 
came  to  our  hands,  these  had  been  cut  to  pieces  in  the 
unrolling.  In  looking  at  them,  the  spectator  must  not 
expect  to  meet  with  the  fine  linen  of  Egypt,  for  which 
that  country  was  so  famous.  But  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  if  the  ancient  looms  produced  linen  of  fine 
texture,  the  envelopes  of  mummies  would  not  be  made 
of  it,  as  being  unfit  for  the  purpose.  Mummy  cloths 
are  generally  of  very  coarse  quality.  Mr.  Thompson  is 
of  opinion,  that  the  number  of  threads  in  the  warp  in- 
variably exceeded  those  of  the  woof,  occasionally  even 
by  four  times  t’nc  quantity.  The  cloth  of  our  mummy  is 
finer  than  in  many  cases.  Some  are  as  coarse  as  sack- 
ing ; others  open  as.  cheese  cloths.  One  given  to  Mr. 
Thompson  by  Mr.  Belzoni,  was  free  from  gum  or  resin, 
or  other  impregnation,  aud  had  evidently  been  white. 
It  was  close,  firm,  and  yet  very  elastic ; the  yarn  of 
warp  and  woof  even,  and  well  spun.  The  warp  thread 
was  double,  being  of  two  fine  threads  twisted  together. 
The  woof  was  single.  The  warp  contained  ninety 
threads  in  an  inch ; the  woof,  or  weft,  only  forty-four. 
The  fineness  of  these  materials,  estimated  al  ter  the  man- 
ner of  cotton  yarn,  would  be  about  thirty  hanks  in  the 
| pound.  Mr.  Thompson  was  of  opinion,  that  the  disparity 
of  wurp  and  woof  was  a part  of  the  system  of  the  manu- 
facture. This,  Mr.  Thompson  thinks,  was  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  getting  in  the  woof,  when  the  shuttle  was 
thrown  by  hand.  Our  system  is  to  have  warp  and  weft 
nearly  equal.  In  some  fragments  of  mummy  cloths, 
sent  by  Mr.  Salt  to  the  British  Museum,  the  finest  ap- 
peared be  made  pf  yarns  pf  near  pne  hundred  hanks 
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to  the  found.  The  finest  production  of  the  Dacca  loom 
in  the  East  India  House,  is  not  less  than  two  hundred 
and  fifty  hanks  to  the  pound,  and  with  one  hundred 
threads  warp  in  the  inch,  and  eighty-four  woof.^  the 
selvages  of  mummy  cloths  are  carefully  made,  opeci- 
mens  of  the  mummy  cloth  in  this  Museum  are  on  the 
table  I hnve  been  able  to  discover  some  few  interest- 
ing particulars  with  regard  to  the  bandages  used  ... ( our 
mummy  rolling.  Though  the.  roller  and  cloths  have 
been  much  cut  to  pieces,  I have  found  three  of  the 
length  originally  made,  which  may  give  some  idea  ot 
the  lengths  in  which  the  Egyptians  wove  their  cloth. 
Two  of  these  rollers  measure  ten  feet,  and  one  ten  tee 
six  inches;  being  finished  at  each  end  by  a twisting  to- 
gether of  threads  of  the  warp  into  a hinge  of  two  or 
three  inches  long : they  were  torn  off  a piece,  not  woven 
like  a ribbon  with  selvages.  In  rolling,  when  one  roller 

was  wound  to  an  end,  the  fringe  of  it  was  tied  o the 
frinoe  of  a fresh  roller,  and  the  bandaging  continued. 

In  the  cloths,  too,  I discovered  some  curious  particulars. 

I found  one  piece  the  original  width,  as  shewn  by  the 
selvages,  three  feet  five  inches  ; and  I measured  another 
three  feet  nine  inches  from  the  selvage,  which  mid  one 
edge  torn,  and  was  therefore  not  the  full  Width.  1 ^ tal 
ends  of  the  cloth  were  finished  witn  two  or  three  tlncl 
threads  shot  through  the  warp,  in  lines  ; and  then  th 
tab  finished  by  twisting  a number  of  the  warp  threads 
together  into  a fringe.  Some  of  the  cut  edges  hwe 
been  carefully  secured  by  sewing  in  a cord,  as  ahem, 
and  finishing  the  whole  by  a platted  piping,  so  ne  >' 
sewn  on  as  almost  to  escape  notice.  Specimens  of  these 
are  exhibited  on  the  table.  I found  the  opener  wove 
linen  cloths  next  the  body ; the  finer,  externally  ; as 
stated  to  be  the  practice  by  Sir  G.  Wilkinson. 

The  examination  of  these  various  specimens  of  the 
Egyptian  loom,  though  of  a humble  quality,  has  satis- 
fied me,  by  the  several  means  used  lor  the  purposes  m 
view,  that  the  artisans  of  Egypt  were  quite  able * to  pro- 
duce  a texture  sufficiently  fine  to  establish  for  them  a 
| reputation  such  as  is  recorded  ; especially  when  com- 
pared with  the  workmanship  of  neighbouring  countries, 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they  equalled  us  with  our 
j elaborate  machinery,  ami  steam  power ; but  it  is  evident 
thev  were  very  ingenious.  Mr.  1 ettigre\ 
bandages  in  the  Jersey  mummy  generally  twelve^or 
fifteen  long,  but  one  ran  thirty-six  feet.  I he  -1 
did  not  fix  their  warps  as  we  do,  horizontally,  but  pe  - 
ueiidieularly,  front  the  roof  to  the  floor.  Herodotus 
says  (Euterpe  lxxxi),  “ The  Egyptian  liabit  (that  is  dess) 
?s  made  of  linen,  and  fringed  at  the  bottom  ; probably 
- the  fringes  being  formed  as  iu  the  bandages  above  des- 


cribeil ; some  of  these  fringes  being  very  finely  and 
skilfully  twisted,  lie  states  also  (Euterpe  xxxv.)  that 
weaving  was  a manufacture  by  men,  and  not  a domestic 
employment  of  women,  contrary  to  the  practice  ol  other 
countries.  The  Greek  women  were  the  weavers.  This 
employment  of  men  in  weaving  as  a regular  occupation  j 
may  account  for  the  superiority  of  the  Egyptian  weavers.  | 

CASES. 

We  have  now  to  proceed  to  the  cases  of  the  mummy, 
and  here  we  shall  find  an  immensity  of  minute  labour 
bestowed  to  unfold  the  mythology  of  the  Egyptians,  as 
far  as  connected  with  the  dead,  and  their  state  after  the 
spirit  had  taken  its  departure  from  its  mortal  tenement. 

I will  not  now  stop  to  argue  or  explain  why  they  took 
all  this  trouble,  as  this  will  more  properly  come  in  when 
we  review  the  whole  subject. — The  first  case,  as  I have 
passingly  stated,  is  a cartonage;  or  formed  of  strong 
brown  mill-board.  This  mill-board  must  have  been 
thoroughly  softened  in  water,  till  it  became  again  a 
sheet  of  soft  pulp.  In  this  state  it  must  have  been  care- 
fully laid  upon  the  bandaged  mummy,  till  dry.  The  inside 
was  then  lined  by  a thin  open-textured  cloth,  gummed 
or  pasted  in,  and  then  a composition  of  whiting  or 
plaster  of  Paris  run  over  it.  The  lower  part  lias  been 
laced  up  in  the  middle  from  top  to  bottom,  and  originally, 
perhaps,  the  cartonage  was  one  piece.  In  looking  at 
the  upper  part,  the  first  thing  to  be  noticed  is,  that  the 
head  part  has  been  cut  or  sawn  ofF.  This  I doubt  not 
lias  been  done  recently,  why  or  wherefore  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say.  And  here  I would  take  the  opportunity  of 
observing  ; that  in  repairing  the  damages  to  both  cases, 
which  was  effected  under  my  own  eye,  and  by  my 
direction  and  assistance,  no  more  has  been  done  than 
was  necessary  to  keep  the  parts  broken  off  in  their 
former  position,  and  to  clean  away  any  dust  or  dirt.  No 
fresh  piece  has  been  introduced  to  make  up  lost  parts, 
and  to  confuse  the  observer  between  original  and  new 
parts.  We  should  have  been  glad  to  exhibit  the  cases 
perfect ; but  would  not  do  so  by  any  restorations.  In 
this  course  I am  sure  we  were  pursuing  the  plan  most 
acceptable  to  real  lovers  of  antiquity.  The  measurement 
of  the  cartonage  is  five  feet  4 inches  in  length;  in  girth 
three  feet  seven  inches  round  the  broadest  part,  or 
breast.  The  outer  coffin  is  six  feet  long,  and  when  the 
lid  is  on,  one  feet  two  inches  deep  ; hut  more  where  the 
feet  project. 

CARTONAGE. 

The  cartonage  has  been  covered  over  with  a white 
composition,  upon  which  the  colours  have  been  laid.  It 
, is  evident  the  face,  as  to  form,  has  been  moulded  from 
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a hollow  mould,  and  then  added  to  the  imperfect  form 
of  the  face  produced  by  the  mummy  through  the  carton- 
age.  The  cast  must  then  have  been  covered  with  com- 
position, and  painted  its  present  colour,  red,  as  Mr. 
Pettigrew  says,  the  mark  of  a male  mummy.  The  face, 
it  is  scarcely  needful  to  say,  is  in  bold  relief;  the  eyes 
painted  in  natural  colours.  The  head-dress  is  that 
which  j.is  called  in  Egyptian  term  the  claft,  which  is  a 
head-dress  with  long  lappets  pendent  on  the  neck  and 
shoulders.  Round  the  head  is  a circlet,  of  what  appears 
to  me  to  be  intended  to  represent  imitation  gems,  in 
the  fabrication  of  which  the  Egyptians  were  very  skilful. 
On  the  top  of  the  head  is  the  sacred  Scaraboeus,  or 
beetle,  said  to  be  an  emblem  of  the  Sun,  of  the  world,  of 
several  deified  principles,  and  of  the  heart,  in  sepulchral 
imagery,  and  to  be  connected  with  astronomical  subjects, 
and  funereal  rites.  On  each  shoulder  of  the  figure  is 
seen  a hawk  with  human  features  and  arms,  holding 
between  the  hands  what  is  intended  for  a sail,  the 
emblem  of  the  passage  from  the  present  to  a future 
state.  This  human  faced  hawk  is  the  emblem  of  the 
soul,  the  haieth  of  the  writer  Ilorapollo.  These  hawks 
appear  to  be  standing  before  an  altar,  which,  by  the 
colour,  seems  to  hold  fire.  Round  the  neck  of  the  figure 
may  be  observed  the  Oskli  (which  is  a semicircular 
collar  or  tippet,  worn  round  the  neck).  It  is  richly 
ornamented. — Between  the  two  ends  of  the  lappets  of 
the  head-dress,  may  be  seen  the  representation  of  the 
goddess  T'hmei  or  Truth,  she  has  a solar  disk  on  her 
head,  with  a feather  or  reed,  and  on  her  knees  the  Tau 
(or  emblem  of  life),  called  also,  from  its  shape,  the 
Crux  Ansata  (the  cross  with  a handle).  I may  here 
mention,  that  the  Crux  Ansata,  which  has  sometimes 
erroneously  been  called  the  key  of  the  Nile,  was  used  by 
the  early  Egyptian  Christians  instead  of  the  cross,  and 
so  appears  on  sepulchres  of  the  great  Oasis,  according 
to  Sir  A.  Edmonstone.  Upon  the  breast  of  the  figure, 
(and  by  the  term  figure,  I shall  designate  the  human 
formed  curlonatjc) , is  a goat  or  ram-headed  winged 
hawk.  I think  it  a ram’s  not  a goat’s  head.  Nepli,  the 
chief  of  the  gods,  was  represented  as  a man,  with  the  ; 
head  of  a ram.  Perhaps  here  we  have  a combination  of 
Nepli  and  the  liawk-shape  of  Phrah,  the  sun.  J need 
hardly  say  that  Pharaoh  is  derived  from  Phrah,  implying 
either  that  the  king  was  protected  by,  or  represented 
Phrah.  On  the  head  of  this  divinity,  between  the  horns, 
is  a solar  disk,  emblem  of  the  sun;  and  upon  the  disk  is 
the  form  of  an  asp  (the  emblem  of  royalty  or  dominion). 
The  asp  is  called  also  Urceus,  signifying  a tailed  animal. 
The  Uroeus  here  bears  upon  its  head  the  solar  globe.  Nepli, 
the  ram-headed  hawk  named,  holds  in  each  claw  a solar 
disk.  1 will  in  this  place  mention,  that  we  shall  find 
the  solar  disk,  and  the  Uroeus  (the  latter,  one  form  of 
the  serpent)  continually  occurring,  as  being  the  most 
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prominent  objects  in  the  funeral  symbols  of  the  Egyp- 
tians.* Below  the  god  Neph,  on  the  left  side  of  the 
figure,  nrc  : First — the  Uroeus  crowned  with  the  cap 
called  Teshr,  (the  red  cap,  the  crown  of  Lower  Egypt). 
This  cap  is  cylindrical,  with  a high  peak  behind,  and  a 
spiral  ornament  in  front.  Behind  this  Uroeus,  is  the  re- 
presentation of  Kebhsnauf.  Kebhsnauf  is  one  of  the 
four  genii  of  Ainenti  or  Hades  ; he  is  distinguished  by  a 
hawk’s  head,  which  is  always  the  emblem  of  a divinity  ; 
and,  in  this  case,  he  holds  the  crook  sceptre  of  Osiris, 
which  sceptre  is  said  to  be  the  emblem  of  moderation 
(Pettigrew) ; and  the  flagellum,  or  double  thonged  whip, 
the  emblem  of  excitation.  He  wears  the  solar  disk  and 
Uroeus  on  his  head.  Next  comes  Siounmutf,  another  of 
the  genii  of  Amenti : his  head  is  that  of  the  jackal.  And 
last  in  this  series,  on  the  left  side  of  the  figure,  is  Ilape, 
having  the  head  of  a baboon.  Hapc  is  also  one  of  the 
four  genii  of  Amenti. 

On  the  right  side  of  the  figure,  facing  the  preceding 
series,  is  seen  the  Uroeus  wearing  the  Shaa  (a  conical 
cap,  called  also  ouobsli,  or  white)  the  crown  of  Upper 
Egypt.  Then  we  have  Kebhsnauf  as  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  after  Kebhsnauf  Amset,  human -headed,  the 
4th  of  the  genii  of  Amenti.  Amset  wears  on  the  head  a 
cone  flanked  by  two  balls.  Behind  this  genius  comes 
Kebhsnauf,  again  wearing  here  a similar  head  ornament 
as  Amset.f  On  the  region  of  the  stomach  of  the  figure 
is  Phrah,  a hawk,  with  widely  spread  wings,  having 
upon  his  head  the  solar  disk,  and  holding  in  each  claw  a 
solar  disk.  At  the  upper  part  of  the  lower  limbs  of  the 
figure  we  have  on  each  side  a representation  of  the 
Goddess  Netpe.  Netpc  is  stated  to  be  the  mother  of 
Osiris  (his  father,  Saturn).  “ She  is  sometimes  repre- 
sented with  a vase  on  her  head,  the  initial  of  her  name  ; 
and  she  frequently  occurs  in  sepulchral  tombs,  standing 
in  the  sycamore  fig  tree,  pouring  a liquid  from  a vase, 
which  the  deceased,  and  his  friends,  and  even  the  soul  of 
the  former,  under  the  form  of  a bird  with  a human  head, 
are  catching  in  their  hands.  Besides  this  nectar  of 
heaven,  she  presents  them  with  a basket  of  fruit  from 
the  sacred  tree.”  1 have  quoted  this  passage  for  its 
beautiful  imagery,  and  to  explain  the  object  of  the  in- 
troduction of  this  Goddess  on  the  cartonage.§  I shall 

now  gq  on  with  the  tkscripUqn  qf  N etpe  as  here  rep  re - 


* May  we  not  suppose  that  Neph  the  great  god,  or  chief  ol  the 
gods,  is  here  represented  as  bearing  up  or  supporting  Phrah,  the 
snn. 

1 All  these  representations  of  the  Genii  of  Amenti  are  depicted 
in  the  style  of  a mummy  in  the  lower  extremities,  and  ate  painted 
in  black  and  red  chequers,  a pattern  particularly  devoted  to  the 
, sun. 

t)  And  as  well  for  its  manifest  allusion,  in  the  fig  tree,  and  the 
sacred  tree  of  life,  to  holy  Scriptures. 
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sented.  She  is  seen  with  extended  wings  attached  to 
her  arms,  which  wings  are  shewn  stretched  out  as  in  the 
cherubim  of  the  mercy-seat  of  the  ark.  She  wears  a 
solar  disk  on  her  head.  Before  Netpe  on  each  side  is 
depicted  Apis,  in  the  form  of  a black  bull.  Strabo  des- 
cribes Apis  with  the  forehead  and  some  parts  of  his  body 
of  a white  colour,  the  rest  being  black.  The  description  ! 
well  conforms  with  the  present  representation.  He  is 
crowned  with  plumes,  and  stands  on  apparently  a plat- 
form, but  it  is  iu  fact  a conventional  form  of  the  lotus 
flower,  rising  by  a stem  from  the  water.  Before  him  is 
the  lotus,  plumed,  the  solar  disk,  and  the  good-deeds 
vase.  Between  the  Netpe  representations  on  the  right 
and  left  side,  is  a largish  vase,  with  two  Uroei  bearing 
the  Shaa,  and  Teshr  : above,  an  Urceus  upon  a solar  disk 
with  two  plumes.  This  kind  of  vase  is  said  to  be  an 
emblem  of  Osiris.  At  the  back  of  the  vase  is  a broad 
band,  below  which,  on  each  side,  are  two  hawk-headed 
birds  crowned  with  disks,  on  pedestals,  with  projected 
wings,  and  with  the  solar  disk ; the  Gom  (which  is  a 
stall',  terminating  at  the  top  in  the  head  of  an  animal 
called  the  Koucoupha),  this  is  an  emblem  of  strength  ! 
—the  Crnx  Ansata,— the  symbolic  Eye  (emblem  of 
Osiris) — and  good-deeds  vase — before  them.  Over  the 
ankles  of  the  figure  is  a broad  band : and  on  each  side  of 
the  feet,  jackals,  which  are  stated  as  ruling  over  the 
upper  and  lower  hemispheres.  From  below  the  vase 
spoken  of,  to  the  point  of  the  feet,  there  is  a band  or 
column  covered  with  hieroglyphics.  This  column  stands 
upon  a pedestal,  on  which,  and  supporting  the  column, 
is,  on  the  right  side,  a swine-headed  figure  crowned  with 
a solar  disk.  On  the  left  side  a ram  (?)-lieadcd  figure 
bearing  the  solar  disk.  The  right  hand  figure  holds  the 
Osirian  crook  sceptre,  the  left  hand  figure,  a long  staff, 
like  an  inverted  spear.  The  two  figures  have  their  backs 
to  the  column,  and  are  bound  to  it,  and  to  each  other, 
by  an  elegantly  folded  band  passing  round  their  chests. 
At  the  lower  part  of  the  pedestal  is  the  Vulture,  the 
emblem  of  Maut,  the  Earth  ; and  various  hieroglyphics 
and  small  objects  are  drawn  upon  the  teet. 

In  concluding  the  account  oi  the  lid  or  upper  part  ot 
the  cartonage,  1 beg  to  observe,  that,  in  first  looking  at  it, 
it  appears  like  a confused  jumble  oi  objects.  But  by 
taking  part  by  part,  in  small  portions,  the  whole  may  be 
understood,  and  it  is  much  simpler  than  might  be  sup- 
posed : at  least  so  I found  it  to  be. 

I would  call  attention  to  the  perpetual  recurrence  of 
the  emblems  of  the  sun,  and  of  the  serpent,  as  leading 
features  in  this  funereal  imagery;  whilst  the  luu  (Crux 
Ansata),  the  emblem  of  Life,  is  diffused  through  the 
whole.  Of  the  influence  of  the  Sun  in  reviving  vitality 
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iu  the  vegetable  world,  and  in  invigorating  animal  exis-  | 
fence,  little  need  be  said  to  shew  why  that  figure  should  ; 
be  so  often  introduced.  The  serpent,  by  its  change  of 
skin,  and  revival  from  torpor  upon  the  return  of  the 
most  fervid  season  of  the  sun,  became  a suitable  emblem 
of  that  luminary ; whilst  the  Crux  Ansata,  from  some  not 
well  defined  cause  or  origin,  was  the  well  understood 
conventional  emblem  of  life;  hence  the  repetition  upon 
the  cases  of  mummies  of  these  objects,  proving  the 
anxious  desire  for  renewed  life  in  the  persons  of  de- 
parted friends. 

WOOD  COFFIN. 

We  next  have  to  direct  your  notice  to  the  wood  coffin 
in  which  the  cartonage  was  inclosed.  This  coffin  mea- 
sures six  feet  in  length  ; and  is  fourteen  inches  deep,  as 
already  stated.  It  is  formed  of  body  and  lid.  Its  ma- 
terial appears  to  be  yellow  deal ; with  perhaps  the  end 
of  sycamore  wood.  The  lid  does  not  project  over  the 
coffin,  but  is  fastened  to  it  by  tenons  of  wood,  which 
pass  into  apertures  in  the  lid  and  coffin,  and  are  then 
secured  by  wooden  pegs,  which  pass  through  them  hori- 
zontally, as  practised  at  the  present  day.  The  curved 
sides  of  the  lid  are  fastened  by  wooden  pegs  ; and  I have 
not  yet  found  any  metal  nails  in  any  part.  Some  nails 
have  been  used  in  reparation,  but  these  will  be  obvious 
as  modern  introductions.  On  the  lid  is  a lace  coloured 
black,  which  appears  to  be  cast  in  composition  from  a 
mould.  The  head  dress  is  the  Claft,  or  long  lappets, 
pendent  on  the  neck  and  shoulders.  Round  the  head  is 
the  richly  ornamented  band  of  imitation  gems.  Upon 
the  neck  is  the  Oskh,  or  tippet-like  collar.  On  each 
shoulder  is  the  Urceus,  or  asp,  with  arms,  to  which  are 
attached  wings,  projected  as  in  the  form  of  Cherubim. 
The  Uroeus  holds  the  Gora,  or  long  sceptre,  with  the 
koncoupha  top,  the  emblem  of  strength.  On  the  head 
of  the  Uroeus  is  the  wonted  disk.  Before  the  Uroeus  is 
the  symbolic  eye  (Osiris) — above,  a hawk-headed  divinity 
holding  a plume,  or  reed. 

JUDGMENT  SCENE. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  most  important  part  of  the 
funereal  and  mythological  representations,  the  scene  which 
represents  the  spirit  of  the  departed  upon  its  first  en- 
trance into  the  shadowy  regions  of  after-life  existence. 
This  interesting  picture  is  portrayed  across  the  breast. 
I should  here  say,  that  all  the  figures  on  the  coffin  are 
drawn  upon  the  wood  itself,  without  any  coloured  ground, 
and  consequently  are  less  distinct  than  on  a white  sur- 
face, but  are  quite  distinguishable  by  careful  inspection. 
In  the  judgment  scene  we  see  first  the  spirit  of  the  de- 
parted to  the  left  of  the  coffin  ; and  I would  beg  you  to 
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look  at  an  enlarged  sketch  behind  me  oil  the  glass  cases' 
a sketch  kindly  taken  by  Mr.  Lloyd,  son  of  our  valued 
honorary  Secretary,  Dr.  Lloyd,  in  which  yon  may  follow 
my  description  as  I proceed.  First,  to  the  left  is  the 
spirit  of  the  deceased,  standing  with  the  arms  crossed 
upon  the  breast  in  that  reverential  and  humble  attitude 
adopted  by  inferiors  before  a superior  in  eastern  countries. 

A garment  is  round  the  loins,  falling  to  the  middle  of  the 
leg  ; and  on  the  head  is  some  kind  of  emblem  which  I 
do  not  understand.  Observe  the  intense  and  anxious 
gaze  of  the  spirit  upon  the  work  going  on  before  it. 
There  is  a pair  of  scales,  with  an  object  in  each  scale. 
At  the  head  of  the  scale  stem  is  a baboon-headed  small 
figure  ; this  is  Thoth,  the  God  of  weights  and  measures, 
who  presides  over  such  transactions.  You  will  notice  a 
string  from  the  stem  above  the  beam,  with  a figure,  like 
a head,  as  a ball  to  pull  it  by.  This  puzzled  me  till  1 
compared  it  with  a weighing  scene  from  the  catacombs, 
— which  scene  I have  suspended  for  your  notice.  A 
Qabbaneh  or  public  weigher,  is  weighing  gold  and  silver 
rings,  and  in  his  right  hand  he  holds  a ring  which  pre- 
vents the  balance  allowing  the  scales  to  fall  to  the  ground. 
The  string  in  the  sepulchral  weighing  is  for  the  same 
purpose,  but  is  more  elaborate  in  its  adaptation,  being 
probably  fixed  to  some  apparatus  in  the  stem  of  the  1 
scales.  I w ould  wish,  here,  though  it  is  extraneous  to 
my  subject,  to  be  permitted  to  make  a passing  remark 
upon  a part  of  this  public  weighing  scene,  as  it  has  , 
been  recently  explained  by  a modern  discovery  by  Dr.  | 
Layard  at  Nineveh.  You  will  remark  that  the  weights 
are  apparently  animals  ; and  you  w ill  be  reminded  ol  the 
hundred  lambs  of  money  with  which  Jacob  bought  a 
piece  of  land  of  Hamor  the  father  of  Shechem.  These 
lambs  of  money  puzzled  scholars  and  antiquaries  ; and 
various  surmises  were  made  as  to  them,  as  lollows  : — 
That  the  price  was,  the  value  of  one  hundred  lambs  in 
silver  ; or  of  one  hundred  pieces  of  silver  marked  with  a | 
lamb ; or  the  weight  of  one  hundred  lambs  of  an  early 
age.  The  Hebrew  word  is  Kcsita,  which  Dr.  Lee  says 
means  “weight”  in  its  root.  Nowr  what  Dr.  Lee’s  philo- 
logical knowledge  induced  him  to  pronounce  “weight,' 
is  the  fact,  nearer  than  he  imagined  it ; for  it  is  really  a 
weight.  Dr.  Layard  says  that  at  Nimroud  in  lifting  up 
a human-headed  bull  of  yellowr  limestone,  he  found  six- 
teen copper  lions,  of  various  sizes,  in  a regular  series, 
diminishing  in  size  from  the  largest,  which  was  above  a 
foot  in  length,  to  the  smallest,  which  scarcely  exceeded 
an  inch.  To  their  backs  were  affixed  rings,  giving 
them  the  appearance  of  weights.  Then  these  animals 
here  seen,  and  the  lambs  of  silver  spoken  of  in 
Genesis,  were  weights,  formed  in  the  shape  of  these 
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animals:  and  there  might  he  a lion-weight  and  a 
lamb-weight,  as  a stone-weight,  and  a hogshead 
measure.  But  I return  to  my  subject. — You  will  see  near 
the  scales  before  the  departed  figure,  the  representation 
of  a jackal-headed  being ; this  is  Antrim,  the  Egyptian 
Mercury,  son  of  Osiris  and  Isis ; at  the  final  judgment 
he  weighs  the  good  deeds  of  the  departed.  Anubis  has 
not  a dog’s,  but  a jackal’s,  head.  Here  he  is  opening 
the  mouth  of  a dog ; but  what  idea  it  is  to  convey,  1 
know  not.  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  says,  “ the  dog  is  rarely  to 
be  met  with  in  Egyptian  sculpture,  save  as  a domestic 
animal,”  and,  he  adds,  “the  only  dog  I remember  to 
have  seen,  which  had  reference  to  a sacred  subject,  was 
in  a mutilated  statue,  representing  a man  seated  beneath 
the  animal’s  head,  in  the  attitude  common  to  figures  j 
found  in  the  tombs.”  Here  we  have  the  exact  attitude 
described.  The  office  of  Anubis  was  to  superintend  the 
passage  of  the  souls  from  this  life  to  a future  state.  In 
the  scale  to  the  left  of  the  lid  is  an  object  like  a vase  ; 
this  is  the  good-deeds  vase,  and  supposed  to  contain, 
emblematically,  the  brain  and  heart  ol  the  deceased ; 
the  brain,  I presume,  as  typifying  good  imaginations ; 
the  heart,  good  feelings.  In  the  opposite  scale  is  Thmei, 
the  Goddess  of  Truth.  You  will  remaik  the  scales  are 
equally  balanced,  and  the  departed  not,  like  Belshazzar, 
found  wanting.  Thoth,  baboon-headed,  is  seated  on  a 
pedestal,  inscribing  with  a style  on  a tablet,  the  account 
of  this  awful  weighing  of  the  merits  of  the  deceased. 
Behind  Thoth  is  a figure  with  a black  complexion  ; he 
wears  on  his  head  the  Otf  (a  crown  composed  of  a 
conical  cap,  flanked  with  ostrich  feathers)  and  bears  in 
his  right  hand  the  crook  of  Osiris,  in  his  left  the  whip, 
the  emblems  of  Osiris.  This  is  Horus,  the  son  ol  Osiris, 
waiting  to  take  the  tablet  to  Osiris.  Still  advancing  in 
the  picture,  we  have  the  spirit  of  the  deceased  led 
between  two  Genii,  one  hawlc-lieaded,  one  Ibis-headed, 
towards  Amenti  or  Hades.  The  deceased  is  clothed  in  a 
white  and  black  striped  vest,  close  up  to  the  throat.  It 
is  evident  the  deceased  is  fearful  of  an  adverse  doom, 
for  he  seems  to  hang  back,  and  the  Genii  are  compelled 
to  draw  him  on  by  the  wrists  grasped  firmly.  They 
advance  before  a bifrcns  figure.  One  face  towards  the 
deceased  is  that  of  a crocodile  ; the  other,  that  of  a ram, 
though  of  this  I am  not  certain;  for  Sir  G.  Wilkinson 
says,  this  is  Cerberus,  called  “ Ouomn-Amenti,”  “ de- 
vourer  of  the  wicked and  he  says,  “ it  is  sometimes 
with  the  head  of  a fanciful  creature,  partaking  of  the 
hippopotamus  and  crocodile.”  Seated  at  the  entrance 
of  Amenti,  it  watches  the  arrival  of  those  who  present 
themselves,  and  menaces  the  wicked  who  approach  the 
holy  mansion  of  Osiris.  The  figure  wears  on  its  head 
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the  crux  ansata , from  the  top  ot  which  is  the  stem  ot  a 
plant  which  curves  over  the  crocodile  head,  ending  in 
four  lotus  flowers.  This  creature  holds  in  each  hand  a 
plume  or  reed.  Near  the  monster  is  an  erect  serpent, 
Ophis ; and  if  we  add  his  head  to  the  other  two  ot 
Cerberus,  we  have  the  triple-headed  janitor  ot  the 
Greeks.  Carrying  the  eye  forward,  we  see,  on  a plat- 
form, which  is  the  conventional  form  of  the  lotus  dower 
rising  from  the  water  by  a stem,  the  four  Genii  ot 
Amenti,  — Kebhsnauf,  hawk-headed ; Hope,  baboon- 
headed ; A nisei,  human-headed  ; Siow'naut  f jackal- 
headed. These  point  to  a graduated  scale,  like  a 
thermometer,  rising  out  of  a vase.  It  is  the  register 
of  the  merits  of  the  deceased.  Then  we  arrive  at  Osiris 
himself,  dressed  in  a pure  white  robe,  his  peculiar  diess. 
He  is  seated  on  a low-backed  chair,  lie  has  here  a 
hawk’s  head,  with  a disk  upon  it.  lie  holds  in  his  right 
hand  his  crooked  sceptre  ; in  his  left  the  double  or  triple 
thonged  whip.  Such  is  Egypt’s  judge  of  the  dead 
Behind  the  chair  of  Osiris  is  a female  figure  in’  a reel 
lower  vest.  Part  of  this  figure  >s  l°st  by  the  fracture  ot 
the  case;  but  enough  remains  to  shew  the  design.  She 
rests  her  hand  upon  the  low,  double-down  back  ot  the 
chair  of  Osiris.  This  is  the  figure  of  his.  She  is  repre- 
sented, says  Plutarch,  with  dresses  of  various  colours. 
She  holds  various  offices  in  Egyptian  mythology,  and  is 
called  Myrionymus,  i.c.  “with  ten  thousand  names.”  In 
the  region  of  Amenti,  which  is  the  place  where  we  now 
find  her,  she  corresponds  to  Proserpine,  as  Osiris  to 
Pluto.  She  presides  with  Osiris  in  Amenti  or  Hades. 
Next  we  have  a male  figure,  in  a S'henti,  or  loin  girdle. 
He  holds  in  each  hand  a serpent,  and  he  has. a most  re- 
markable head  dress.  The  head  dress  is  like  two  arms 
projecting  straight  from  the  head,  then  bending  upwards 
from  the  elbow,  as  arms  in  heraldry ; and  the  two  to- 
gether, with  opened  hands,  forming,  as  it  were,  horns. 
Between  the  arms  is  some  third  object, — what  1 cannot 
say.  Who  this  figure  respresents  1 am  equally  ignorant 
of.  Last  we  have  a female  figure  in  a white-striped  gar- 
ment. She  wears  on  her  head  a cluster  of  lotus  flowers, 
and  holds  in  her  hand  a staff  or  sceptre,  with  four  cross 
bars  at  the  top,  of  equal  length.  This  is  the  emblem  of  sta- 
bility, and  we  may,  without  any  extravagance  of  conjec- 
ture’, suppose  it  to  mean,  that  the  sentence  given,  what, 
ever  it  may  be,  is  established  and  immutable.  I Ins 
divinity  is  Nephthys,  who,  with  Osiris  and  Isis,  forms 
the  Triad  of  Amenti.  She  is  called  the  “ reetrix  oi  the 
lower  regions,”  and  “ the  lady  of  the  abode.”  Isis  is 
called  the  “ beginning,”  and  Nephthys  “ the  end  ; she  is 
therefore  properly  placed  last,  as  the  close  ot  the  judg- 
< ment  scene.  The  classical  reader  in  the  triad  of  the 
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judicial  seat  in  Amenti,  will  see  the  origin  of  the  triad, 
Minos,  llliadamanthus,  and  Abacus,  in  the  Grecian  my- 
thology. Sir  (4.  Wilkinson  says,  that  in  funeral  rituals, 
and  on  sarcophagi,  and  tombs,  forty-two  Assessors  occur 
as  assistants  to  Osiris.  These  Assessors  were  similar  to 
the  bench  of  judges  who  attended  at  ordinary  tribunals 
among  the  Egyptians.  He  says,  “ they  may  perhaps  j 
recal  the  four  and  twenty  Elders  in  liev.  iv.,  4.  1 would 

rather,  if  at  all,  surmise  the  passage,  Matt,  xix.,  28,  ‘ 1 e 
\ shall  sit  upon  twelve  thrones  judging  the  twelve  tribes  ’ ” 
They  are  represented  with  the  beads  ot  a hawk,  a fox,  a 
man,  a hare,  an  hippopotamus,  a ram,  a snake,  and 
others,  according  to  their  presumed  characters;  as  they 
are  supposed  to  represent  the  forty-two  crimes  from 
which  a virtuous  man  was  to  be  exempt,  or  the  accusing 
spirits  who  were  to  declare  such  and  such  sins  committed, 

I and  to  avenge  them.  Such  then  is  the  interesting  scene 
of  the  Judgment  of  Amenti,  and  we  are  fortunate  in *  1 
having  the  representation  nearly  perfect  and  distinct.  I 
may  here  add,  the  Western  district,  or  mountain,  was 
considered  the  abode  of  the  dead,  possibly  because  the 
j glorious  Phrah,  or  the  sun,  was  seen  to  sink  into  the 
shades  of  night  in  that  region. 

But  what  of  the  sentence  of  the  spirit  of  the  poor 
mummy  resting  in  our  museum  ? Has  the  Egyptian  . 
artist  and  his  director  left  no  token  of  his  idea  of  tiie  I 
doom  pronounced  upon,  or  deserved  by  him  ? I think 
[ can  read  the  “ writing”  on  the  coffin,  which  says  he  was 
weighed  and  not  found  wanting.  We  have  seen  the 
balance  stand  in  equal  poise,  and  so  nice  is  the  adjust- 
ment, that  the  spirit  might  well  think  it  a matter  of 
doubt  and  fear.  In  carrying  down  our  eye,  however,  to 
the  bottom  of  the  case  on  our  left  hand,  we  sec  the 
(igure  of  Osiris,  hawk-headed  ; his  head  surmounted  by 
the  disk,  and  holding  the  Gum,  flagellum,  and  crook 
sceptre,  the  emblems  of  strength,  excitation,  and  mod- 
eration. There  is  an  altar  before  him,  with  the  stem 
and  flower  of  the  sacred  Lotus  on  it.  At  this  altar  the 
spirit  of  the  deceased,  with  a short  beard,  which  indi- 
cates a male,  in  a white  striped  vest,  and  sliaa,  or  coni- 
cal crown,  the  emblem  of  Upper  Egypt,  is  worshipping 
with  extended  anus  and  uplifted  hands.  This  scene  to 
our  left  hand,  is  the  West,  be  it  remarked;  that  to  our 
right,  the  East,  or  region  of  day  and  light.*  On  the  east 
side  of  the  case  we  have  no  longer  Osiris  the  awful 
judge  of  Amenti,  but  the  figure  of  the  goddess  8ate,  the 
same  as  Juno,  Queen  of  Heaven  in  Grecian  mythology. 

•We  are  reminded  of  a passage  in  the  Psalins  (ciii.  12)  which 
seems  to  convey  the  idea,  we  imagine,  to  be  intended  to  be  con- 
veyed by  the  Egyptian  artist — “ As  far  as  the  east  is  Irom  the 

1 west,  so  far  hath  lie  removed  our  transgressions  lrom  us.” 
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Sate  bears  on  her  head  the  solar  disk  between  a pair  of 
horns:  in  her  right  hand  she  holds  the  crux  ansata ; in 
her  left  a spear,  reversed.  Before  her  is  a tripod,  sur- 
rounded by  a serpent.  The  tripod  has  upon  it  what 
appear  to  be  lir  cones,  which  were  objects  belonging  to 
Bacchus ; and  Eusebius  says  Osiris  was  considered  the 
same  us  Bacchus.  Or.  I.ayard  lias  found  fir  cones  con- 
tinually used  as  divine  objects  in  the  sculptures  dis- 
covered in  the  ruins  of  Nineveh;  and  between  Nineveh 
and  Egypt  there  was  frequent  intercourse  at  an  eariy 
age.  Near  the  tripod  is  an  altar  bearing  a lotus  flow  er, 
and  a vase.  Before  this  altar  the  spirit  of  the  deceased 
stands  worshipping,  with  out-spread  and  uplifted  hands, 
(he  goddess  bate.  May  we  not  from  this  representation 
gather  the  following  conclusion: — The  spirit  is  trans- 
ferred from  Osiris  io  Sate,  the.  Egyptian  Queen  of 
Heaven.  She  holds  in  her  right  hand  the  crux  amata, 
the  emblem  of  life — of  life  granted  to  the  departed.  In 
her  left  hand  she  holds  a reversed  spear,  as  the  hasta 
pura  (the  pointless  spear)  amongst  the  Romans,  the 
emblem  of  peace, — oi  peace  here  conceded  to  the  spirit. 
Near  the  Goddess  is  the  altar,  with  a serpent  twining 
round  it; — emblem  of  health — of  health  granted  to  the 
soul:  and  thus  1 think  we  may  learn  from  the  whole, 
that  the  deceased,  having  been  judged  by  Osiris,  has, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Egyptian  mythologist,  been  ad- 
mitted to  life,  to  peace,  to  spiritual  health,  and  heaven. 
I leave  it  to  your  judgment  to  say  whether  in  the  above 
we  have  not  a lair  assurance  of  the  presumed  happy 
future  state  of  the  deceased. 

On  the  feet  of  the  figure  or  lid,  are  repeated  the 
jackals  as  usual  ; the  emblems  of  the  upper  and  lower 
regions,  with  various  small  emblems  similar  to  what  I 
have  described  already. 

If  not  considered  trespassing  out  of  my  subject,  1 
would  crave  permission  to  say  a few  words  on  a point 
which  lias  struck  me  very  much  on  looking  at  the 
worshipping  figure.  It  strikes  me,  in  this  attitude  of 
worship,  common  in  Egyptian  mythology,  we  have  an 
explanation  of  the  Oriental  style  of  praying,  not  with 
the  palms  of  the  hands  joined  together,  and  the  hands 
raised,  as  with  us  ; but  standing  up,  with  the  hands  spread 
nut  and  elevated,  as  in  the  Egyptian  figure.  We  find,  at 
the  dedication  of  the  temple,  Solomon,  in  prayer,  stood, 
“ and  spread  forth  his  hands  towards  heaven.”  (1  Kings, 
viii,  22.)  Isaiah  says,  '•  When  ye  spread  forth  your 
hands,  I will  hide  mine  eves  from  you.”  (Isaiah,  i,  15.) 
St.  Mark  says,  “ When  ye  stand  praying.”  (Mark,  xi, 
25.)  ; and  St.  Paul  directs,  “ I will,  therefore,  that  men 
pray  everywhere,  lifting  up  holy  hands."  (1  Timothy,  ii, 
8.)  The  only  difference  between  the  pagan  form  oi 
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praying,  and  that  of  the  worshipper  of  the  true  God,  is, 
(lie  pagan,  standing,  spreads  forth  his  hands  towards  the 
idol ; the  Hebrew  worshipper  stands,  and  spreads  forth 
his  hands,  towards  God  in  heaven. 

It  seems  to  me,  that  from  not  associating  with  prayer, 
the  idea  of  the  elevation  of  the  countenance,  and  the 
spreading  forth  of  the  hands  towards  heaven  in  the  act, 
we  lose  at  least  half  of  the  beauty  and  power  of  one  of 
the  parables  in  the  New  Testament;  1 mean  the  parable 
in  bt.  Luke,  of  the  pharisee  and  the  publican.  It  is 
said,  “ The  pharisee  stood  ” (mark  the  word  “stood”) 
“anil  prayed  thus  with  himself,  God,  I thank  thee,  that 
I am  not  as  oilier  men  are,”  &c.,  “ or  even  as  this 
publican  but  “ the  publican,  standing  afar  off,  would 
not  lift  up"  (mark  the  words  “ lilt  up,”)  “ so  much  as 
his  eyes  unto  heaven  ; but  smote  upon  his  breast, 
saying,  God  be  merciful  to  me  a sinner.” 

In  this  we  hear  only  the  arrogant  address  of  the 
pharisee,  but  it  was  far  otherwise  with  the  Jews  ; they 
pictured  to  themselves  the  attitude  of  worship,  common 
before  their  eyes,  the  face  lifted  up,  the  hands  spread 
forth  towards  heaven  ; whilst  the  familiar  and  presump- 
tuous address  of  the  pharisee  made  the  adoration  a 
mockery  of  the  Almighty.  But  then  the  contrast  in  the 
publican,  lie  scarcely  advanced  into  the  temple,  for 
lie  felt  deeply  convicted  of  sin  ; so  much  so  that  instead 
of  lilting  up  his  countenance,  and  spreading  lorth  his 
hands  towards  heaven,  he  would  not  lilt  up  so  much  as 
eyes  unto  heaven,  he  dared  not  oiler  worship  ; hut  with 
abased  looks  he  smote  upon  his  breast,  and  uttered,  in 
t lie  agony  of  his  soul,  his  supposed  soliloquy  of  “ God 
he  merciful  to  me  a sinner  and  then  returned  to  his 
house,  to  the  world  apparently,  by  himself  thought — 
prayerless ; but  to  his  omniscient  and  merciful  God, 
considered  prayerful, — justified. 

Thus,  from  want  of  knowledge  of  the  manners  and 
customs  ol  the  ancients,  we  lose  much  of  the  force  and 
beauty  of  that  hook  left  for  the  guidance  of  our  faith 
anil  practice  ; thus  tiie  antiquary  is  enabled  to  offer  aid 
even  to  the  student  in  divinity  ; and  to  prove  that  his 
science,  however  ridiculed,  is  not  altogether  a useless 
occupation. 

HIEROGLYPHICS. 

1 have  purposely,  hitherto,  avoided  noticing  the  nu- 
merous hieroglyphics  met  with  on  the  c offin  lid.  They 
are  in  immense  numbers,  in  perpendicular  lilies,  divided 
by  cross  bands  of  two  patterns,  — one  pattern  being  a 
figure  worshipping,  or  pointing  to  a plume,  or  a reed;  I 
think  the  former  is  meant,  for  the  ostrich  feather  was  a 
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symbol  ot  truth  or  justice.  The  other  band  has  repeated 
figures  of  Thmei,  or  the  god  less  of  truth.  I have  said 
I cannot  read  the  hieroglyphics,  they  are  most  difficult, 
as  will  be  understood  if  I explain  a few  particulars 
about  them  Little  was  known  about  hieroglyphics  till 
the  present  century.  At  the  close  of  the  second  century 
of  our  era,  Clemens  Alexandrinus  stated  that  he  ancient 
Egyptians  had  three  spe  ies  of  writing  ; the  Enchorial 
(or  langua  e of  the  country)  ; the  Hieratic  (peculiar  to 
the  p iests)  ; and  the  Hieroglyphic;  nut  he  stated  little 
more  than  this.  As  to  the  Hieroglyphics,  it  w,is  believed 
that  each  represented  an  idea  or  word.  It  was  not  till 
the  opening  of  the  present  century,  that  any  correct  no- 
tion was  formed  of  them.  In  1801,  after  the  defeat  of 
the  French  army  in  Egypt,  a large  quantity  of  antiqui- 
ties, collected  iu  that  country  by  the  Savans  who  accom- 
panied the  French  army,  was  taken  and  brought  t > 
England.  Amongst  these  was  a block  of  black  basalt, 
containing  three  inscriptions.  This  stone  was  placed  in 
the  British  Museum.  The  late  ingenious  Dr.  Young  ! 
often  examined  this  stone,  called  the  Rosetta  stone,  from 
the  place  where  found  The  stone  contains  three  in- 
scriptions ; one  in  hieroglyphics,  one  in  the  Euchorial 
language,  and  one  in  Greek  The  Greek  inscription 
recorded  the  services  of  Ptolemy  the  5th  to  his  country. 
In  scrutinising  the  Greek  and  hieroglyphic  together,  Dr 
Young  found  in  the  latter  certain  words  or  hieroglyphics 
inclosed  in  an  oval  ring,  now  called  a cartouche,  which  | 
assemblage  of  hieroglyphics  corresponded  in  position  in 
the  inscription  with  certain  proper  names  in  the  Greek. 
This  led  him  to  think  that  these  cartouches  contained 
these  names.  The  number  of  hieroglyphics  was  found 
to  be  the  same  as  the  letters.  But  how  to  find  out  these 
hieroglyphic  letters,  and  their  meaning,  in  the  inscrip- 
tion, that  was  the  difficulty.  Dr.  Young  then  considered 
what  language  the  Egyptians  must  have  spoken ; aud  he 
felt  it  probable  that  the  c'u//tic  was  that  language.  He 
examined  the  Coptic,  and  took  the  letters  of  the  cartou- 
ches ; and  he  found  that  the  letters  had  the  sound  of  the 
initial  letter  of  the  name  in  Coptic  of  the  objects  forming 
the  letter.  Thus  M.  is  taken  from  the  initial  letter  of 
the  Coptic  word  meaning  an  ou>l;  B.  from  the  initial  of  i 
the  Coptic  for  t/oat ; S.  from  the  initial  of  the  Coptic 
word  for  s/ar  ; and  so  on.  This  reduced  the  meaning  of  I 
the  hieroglyphics  from  that  of  words  or  ideas  to  letters : 
but  a new  difficulty  arose.  Many  Coptic  words  began 
with  an  M.,  a B.,  or  an  S.,  as  well  as  the  Coptic  for  owl, 
goat,  and  star  ; so  that  it  was  found  there  were  many 
figures  for  the  same  letter,  as  perhaps  is  the  case  in  Chi- 
nese. This  explanation  I need  scarcely  say,  will  prove 
the  great  difficulty  of  understanding  an  hieroglyphic  in- 
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scription  even  by  Coptic  scholars,  and  those  practised  in 
Egyptian  antiquities;  for  often  the  original  object  has  j 
been  so  cut  down  as  almost  by  conventional  alteration  | 
to  have  lost  the  original  form.  This  will  prove  an  abun- 
dant apology  for  my  incapability  of  reading  the  inscrip- 
tions on  the  coffin  lid  of  our  mummy.  There  is,  how- 
ever, on  the  sides  of  the  coffin  itself  an  hieroglyphic  in- 
scription, as  to  the  meaning  of  which  a very  probable 
conjecture  may  be  formed ; and  this  leads  me  to  the  last 
part  of  Mr.  Nelson’s  gift,  the  body  of  the  coffin. 

COFFIN  BODY. 

The  coffin  is  bordered  at  the  bottom  part  of  the  sides 
by  a pattern  in  blue  and  red  on  a white  ground,  and  I 
doubt  not  is  the  origin  of  the  pattern  used  by  the  Greeks, 
called  the  meander.  That  you  may  understand  this 
pattern  without  the  trouble  of  looking  at  the  coffin,  I 
have  placed  on  the  table  a terra  cotta  vessel  of  the  manu- 
facture of  the  Messrs.  Wedgwoods,  with  designs  from  the 
ancient  Egyptian  patterns.  One  of  these  round  the  edge 
of  the  vessel  will  shew  the  exact  pattern  of  this  Egyptian 
meander.  Above  this  lower  border  are  three  lines  running 
the  whole  length  of  the  coffin.  At  the  upper  edge  of  the 
coffin  there  is  a border,  formed  by  a succession  of  leaves, 
charged  with  discs,  in  blue  and  white.  Between  these 
two  borders  are  numerous  hieroglyphics  of  larger,  and 
more  distinct  forms  than  on  the  lid.  Mr.  Pettigrew,  in 
his  account  of  the  examination  of  a mummy  case,  in  the 
Museum,  at  Jersey,  the  report  of  which,  from  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  we  have  in 
our  library,  says,  “ Lines  of  hieroglyphics,  in  various 
colours,  ran  in  different  directions  along  the  entire 
length  of  the  sides  of  the  cases,  around  them,  and  across. 
They  consisted  of  the  customary  addresses,  and  were 
as  follow.”  Before  reading  these  addresses  I shall 
observe  that  the  previous  description  corresponds  ex- 
actly with  the  general  character  of  our  inscriptions ; 
and  I have  compared  Mr.  Pettigrew’s  plate  of  his  hiero- 
glyphics with  those  on  our  coffin ; and  though  not 
exactly  alike,  I can  trace  so  many  parts  which  resemble 
his  inscriptions ; and,  especially,  can  even  read  the  name 
of  “ Osiris,"  and  the  “ Gods,"  in,  as  near  as  may  be,  the 
same  hieroglyphics,  that  I cannot  for  a moment  doubt 
that  our  inscription  is  an  invocation  to  Osiris  and  the 
Gods  for  nearly  the  same  benefits ; in  fact,  as  Mr. 
Pettigrew  states  as  to  the  Jersey  cases,  is  one  of  “ the 
customary  addresses This  explanation  will,  I think, 
bring  the  matter  so  much  within  the  limits  of  reasonable 
probability,  that  I conceive  we  may  receive  Mr.  Petti- 
grew’s interpretation  of  his  inscriptions,  as  the  transla- 
tion of  ours;  if  not  exactly,  at  least  in  character  and 
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general  object.  The  Jersey  hierogylphics  are  thus 
translated. 

“ Consecrated  to  Re,  lord  of  the  upper  and  lower 
world ; Atmou,  lord  of  the  two  regions  of  the  South  land 
of  Poni  (?)  great  God,  manifested  in  the  solar  abode, 
Osiris,  who  presides  over  the  land  of  the  West  (Ement), 
lord  of  Abydus,  revealer  of  good,  regulator  of  lives; 
Isis,  great  mother  Goddess,  mistress  of  heaven,  ruler  of 
the  Gods  of  Ement-Eri  (?) ; Nepthy’s  great  Sister  God- 
dess, regent  of  the  abodes  established  to  all  the  Gods : 
that  they  will  give  an  abode  provided  with  bread,  fowl, 
utensils,  clothes,  frankincense,  with  perfumes  (?)  all 
other  good  things,  pure  libations  and  all  other  * * * 

on  the  tables  of  the  lord  of  the  world  Ounophris,  for  the 
sake  of  the  Osirian  lady  of  the  house.”  (In  our  case  it 
would  be  for  the  priest  or  officer  decease  !.)  “ That  they 

will  give  abundance  of  bread,  abundance  of  cordials, 
abundance  of  flesh,  abundance  of  fowls,  abundance  of 
all  other  aood  things,  pure,  with  all  other  * * * 

with  offering -Oh!  thou,  my  defender,  Osiris,  great 
god,  lord  of  T -Eri  (?)  president  of  Abydus,  investigator 
(?)  of  the  heaven,  lord  of  Neutchin  (?)  king  of  the 
Gods,  regulator  of  the  living  * * * befoie  the 

other  Gods.  This  is  of  he- Atmou,  lord  of  the  two 
regions  of  the  South  land  of  Poni  (?)  chief,  great  God, 
lord  of  heaven,  manifest  in  the  solar  disc’s  abode,  lord 
of  worlds,  restrainer  of  the  foreign  country,  lot d of  the 
abode  of  Theoth  * * * president  of  * * * 

That  they  will  give  offerings  of  an  abode  provided  with 
cakes,  geese,  oxen,  frankincense  * * * for  the 

Osirian  lady  of  the  house,  priestess  of  Amon-Re,  chief 
of  the  Gods  ” (Of  course,  in  our  instance,  the  last  part 
would  be  changed  for  piest  or  officer.) 

Mr.  Pettigrew  adds,  in  his  memoir,  “ these  examples 
will  suffice  ; they  are  offerings  to  the  deities  on  behalf  of 
the  deceased ;’’  and  I may  respond  with  equal  confidence 
to  you,  that  the  hieroglyphics  on  our  coffin  are  offerings 
or  invocations  to  the  deities  for  benefits  to  the  deceased. 

There  remains  for  me  now,  to  close  the  description  of 
Mr.  Nelson’s  mummy  cases— to  explain  an  almost  life- 
sized  figure  depicted  within  the  coffin  ; which,  being  so 
large,  is  exceedingly  interesting,  as  shewing  clearly  the 
different  parts  of  dress,  and  the  ornaments  worn.  This 
figure,  I conceive  to  be  Nephthis,  from  some  hiero- 
gfyphical  emblems,  and  from  the  white  striped  dress. 
It  is  painted  on  the  bare  wood  of  the  coffin,  without  any 
grounding,  and  is,  in  some  points,  delacetl  by  pitch 
or  bitumen ; but  enough  remains  to  make  out  the 
whole  design  completely.  The  face  is  a full  lace.  She 
has  over  the  head,  a double-headed  serpent  or  Urceus ; 
a head  being  seen  below  each  ear;  the  ears  betug, 
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as  common  in  Egyptian  statues,  high  up.  One  head 
of  the  serpent,  to  the  right  of  the  deity,  has  a crown 
of  the  kind  called  Otf,  the  white  conical  cap  ot  Upper 
Errypt.  The  head  on  the  left,  wears  the  Teshr,  or  red 
crown  of  lower  Egypt.  There  is  a disc  above  the  head, 
of  the  divinity,  the  upper  part  red,  the  lower  dark 
blue,  or  black.  Can  this  mean  the  half  extinguished 
existence  of  the  deceased  ? Over  the  disc  is  a semi-cir- 
cular object,  the  nature  of  which  I do  not  know. 
The  head  dress  is  the  Claft,  or  pendent  lappets. 
Over  her  dress  she  wears  a girdle  of  red  colour. 

The  dress  descends  to  nearly  the  ancles,  and  is  finished 
by  a neat  coloured  border.  On  her  arms  she  wears 
armlets  of  a barred  pattern,  with  bracelets,  and  anklets 
of  the  same  design.  From  the  armlets,  to  which  they 
are  fastened  at  the  back  part,  descend  on  each  side 
white  bands,  or  rather  a hand,  of  the  breadth  of  a belt 
ribbon.  It  is  white,  and  the  ends  are  of  equal  length, 
and  terminate  in  a fringe,  formed  of,  or  in  the  shape  of 
a series  of  the  crux  ansata.  The  feet  are  defective  in 
perspective,  the  ancles  being  formed  by  projections  on 
each  side  outwardly.  Under  the  feet  is  what  Mr.  Petti- 
grew considers  intended  to  represent  a pedestal,  in  shape 
like  a footstool,  with  pendent  ornaments  at  the  side. 
It  is  the  same  in  form  as  one  on  the  Jersey  cases.  The 
arms  are  carried  up  on  the  sides  of  the  coltin,  and  each 
holds  a crux  ansata,  as  if  holding  out  with  extended 
arms  this  emblem  of  life,  the  evidently  never-ceasing 
object  of  desire  in  the  mythology  of  the  Egyptians. 
This  finishes  the  account  of  our  cases;  but  I would  wish 
to  occupy  a very  brief  space  of  time  in  touching  upon 
the  sepulture  and  sepulchres  of  the  Egyptians ; thus 
completing  the  subject  of  funeral  rites. 

FUNEREAL  PROCESSION. 

The  Egyptians  carried  their  dead  to  their  sepulchree 
with  numerous  attendants,  and  many  ceremonies.  Ihs 
earliest  account  we  have  is  in  the  Bible,  as  to  Jacob’s 
funeral.  When  Joseph  took  the  body  ot  Jacob  to  bury 
it,  after  the  seventy  days  of  embalming  and  mourning 
were  over,  there  went  up  with  him  all  the  servants  of 
Pharaoh,  and  all  the  elders  of  Pharaoh’s  house  ; and  all 
the  elders  of  the  land  of  Egypt ; and  all  the  house  of 
Joseph  ; and  all  his  (Joseph’s)  brethren,  and  \\\s  father’s 
house ; in  fact  every  Israelite,  save  the  little  ones,  which 
were  left,  and  also  the  flocks  and  herds,  in  the  land  off 
Goshen.  This  “ very  great  company,”  being  almost  a 
nation,  went  up  in  chariots,  and  on  horses,  no  doubt 
with  attendants  on  foot,  to  Canaan,  to  the  cave  ol  Mach- 
pelah,  distant,  it  is  supposed,  about  two  hundred  miles. 
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When  at  the  threshing  floor  of  Atad  (it  is  not  known 
whether  Atad  was  the  name  of  a place  or  person)  they 
made  “ a great,  and  very  sore  lamentation,”  and 
“ mourning  ” during  seven  days.  This  mourning  was 
so  “ grievous”  that  it  occasioned  the  Canaanites  to  give 
to  the  place  the  name  of  Abel-Misraiin,  or  the  mourn- 
ing of  the  Egyptians.  This  over,  Jacob  was  placed  in 
the  cave  of  Machpelah,  where  his  remains  may  possibly 
now  be ; for  a gentleman  attached  to  the  mission  at 
Jerusalem  told  me  the  other  day,  that  over  this  cave  the 
Mahomedans  have  built  a mosque,  and  that  they  states 
they  have  there  the  tombs  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  other, 
buried  in  the  place.  At  first  I thought  the  term  tombs' 
might  lead  to  a doubt  of  the  facts  asserted,  ns  tombs 
were  not  to  be  expected  in  a cave  of  burial ; but  I now 
think  that  the  mention  of  tombs  tends  to  render  the 
statement  probable,  as  the  Egyptians  inclosed  their  sar- 
j cophagi  in  stone  or  wooden  tombs,  or  cases  within  cata- 
combs. 

Sir  G.  Wilkinson  thus  describes  the  procession  at 
a grandee’s  funeral  about  the  time  ol  the  Exodus. 
First  came  servants  carrying  tables,  with  various  kinds 
of  fruits,  flowers,  and  meats  lor  sacrifice,  and  furniture 
articles  lor  use  on  such  occasions,  then  weie  borne 
closets  or  shrines  in  which  the  mummies  of  the  deceased 
or  his  family  had  been  kept  whilst  receiving  funeral 
liturgies  prior  to  burial.  After  these  came  daggers, 
nows,  arms,  &c.  Next  came  offerings  of  fauteuilles, 
couches,  and  a chariot  ; then  a charioteer,  leading  on  a 
car  with  horses.  Tuen  followed  goLien  vases,  rich  fur- 
niture, jewels,  and  images  ot  the  deceased  s ancestors, 
lo  these  succeeded  the  sacred  boat,  and  mysterious  eye 
of  Osiris  (?).  Ollier  attendants  earned  the  small  images 
ot  blue  poLtery  representing  the  bean  as  Osiris,  aiui  the 
bird -emblem  ot  the  soul : a. id  men  and  women  to. lowed, 
beating  tbeir  breasts  and  throwing  dust  on  their  heads, 
uttering  cries,  mingled  with  praises  ol  tue  dead.  Ocheis 
carried  a silting  cynocepbaius,  embiern  ol  the, god  ot 
letters.  And  the  High  priest,  clad  in  a leopard’s  skin, 
and  bearing  a vuse  of  libation,  surrounded  by  his 
ittendnnts,  succeeded.  It  may  seem  curious  that  the 
null  priest  should  be  clad  m so  gay  a coloured  robe  as  a 
ei.pard  sain  i hut  Osiris  is  supposed,  as  bus  been  before 
stated,  to  he  connected  with  tne  Grecian  Bacchus,  to 
whom  the  leopard  was  stirred  or  devoted;  and  hence 
the  high  p Test  wore, the  the  leopaid  skin  geueruily  with 
ml  the  bead,  hut  in  some  instances  vMtli  it,  to  shew  that 
,t  was  the  leopard  or  panther.  The  leopard  and  fawn 
(Nebris)  were  objects  belonging  to  Bacchus.  Next 
,.„me  the  hearse  placed  in  a consecrated  boat  on  a 
sledge,  drawn  by  lour  oxeu  and  seven  men.  A high 
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luuetionary,  a priest,  walked  by  the  boat,  m which,  at 
each  end  of  the  sarcophagus,  were  the  relations  ot  the 
dead.  The  sarcophagus  was  decked  with  flowers,  and 
occasionally  ih  hearse  had  open  spaces  through  which 
the  sarcophagus  could  be  seen,  behind  the  hearse  lul- 
lowed  male  relations,  some  weeping,  some  with  staves 
walkin''  in  solemn  silence.  Arrived  at  the  sacred  lake, 
the  hearse  was  placed  in  the  Baris,  or  boat  ol  the  sun, 
and,  attended  by  other  boats,  carried  over  to  the  tomb, 
where  priests  offered  sacrifices,  with  incense  and  libation, 
and  a priest,  opening  a papyrus,  read  aloud  the  funeral 
ritual,  and  an  account  ol  the  deceased’s  good  deeds,  to 
shew  to  Osiris  and  the  assessors  the  extent  of  his  piety 
and  justice.  Such  account  will  be  sufficient  to  shew  a 
noble  luneral ; others  of  less  consequence  may  be 
ima^inetl. 


CATACOMBS. 

The  places  of  burial  will  deserve  a few  words.  The 
catacombs,  or  caves  of  burial,  were  often  hewn  out  of 
rocks  in  hills.  They  were  then  smoothed  and  stuccoed  ; 
and  on  the  stucco  paintings  were  executed  of  the  most 
various  kinds.  The  camp,  the  court,  commerce,  domes- 
tic life,  and  every  occupation,  were  depicted.  The 
monarch  with  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war  is 
seen,  with  his  chariots  and  horsemen,  his  phalanxes  and 
bowmen,  attacking  his  enemy.  Here  is  seen  a town 
usstiiled,  and  the  tumultuous  scaling  and  overthrow  ol 
the  defenders.  Then  we  have  prisoners,  bound,  led  to 
execution.  Here  agriculture,  in  every  department,  is 
seen,  and  herds  and  flocks  : there  trades  ol  all  descrip- 
tions. Nor  are  maritime  affairs  overlooked;  the  vessel, 
trimmed  with  purple  and  embroidered  sails, — such  as 
carried  the  luxurious  Cleopatra  down  the  silver  Cydnus, 
is  displayed,  proving  the  exactness  ol  Ezekiel’s  descrip- 
tion in  his  must  valuable  account  of  ancient  commerce 
in  his  27th  chup..  7 r h verse — ‘'Fine  linen  with  broidered 
work  from  Euvpt  was  that  which  thou  spreadest  forth  to 
be  thy  sail  ; purple  and  scarlet  from  the  Isles  ot  Elishah 
was  that  which  covered  thee.”  In  tact  everything  which 
belonged  to  the  Egyptians,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 
may  be  iound  in  their  tombs,  depicted  in  colours  bright 
as  when  flrst  laid  on.  The  cause  ot  the  brightness  of 
these  colours  is  well  worth  the  consideration  ol  modern 
artists;  and  might  afford  a uselul  hint  as  to  using  up 
iragmenial  articles  in  some  workshops.  It  has  been 
found  Hus  permanency  of  colouring  is  owing  to  the 
Egyptians  having  used  in  their  paints  finely  levigated 
stained  glass.  The  dry  climate  ol  Egypt  lias  preserved 
tlic'C  stuccoes ; but  in  Italy,  and  in  the  Crimea,  at 
Kericli,  on  the  site  of  Panticapseum,  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  kingdom  of  ihe  Bosphorus,  where  catacombs 


Iiuve  very  lu  ely  been  discovered  so  painted,  when  the 
external  air  and  damp  have  been  admitted  they  have 
speedily  crumbled  to  dust,  or  scaled  off.*  In  one  of 
tli es  Egyptian  tombs  Belzuui  di'covered  a sarcophagus 
ol  alabaster,  covered  with  innumerable  bier  /elyplncs  in 
colours,  t his  rich  monument  is  now  in  the  late  Sir 
John  Soane’s  museum,  open  at  tunes  to  the  public  ; and 
when  a light  is  placed  within  it  the  effect  is  beautiful. 
Herodotus  says  (Thalia  xxiv.):  “The  Ethiopians  inclose 
the  preserved  bodies  of  their  friends,  covered  with 
plaster,  anil  painted  to  resemble  the  persons  of  the  de- 
ceased, in  a hollow  pillar  of  crystal,  which  is  dug  up  m 
great  abundance,  and  of  a kind  that  is  easily  woiketl.” 
Probably  this  crystal  (ualos)  was  alabaster  worked  so 
thin  as  to  be  almost  transparent. 

I need  scarcely  say  the  mighty  Pharaohs  had  other 
and  more  stupendous  burial  places — the  pyramids,  one 
ol  which  covers  ten  acres  of  ground,  and  employed,  as 
says  Herodotus,  100, 0U0  men  twenty  years  to  build. 
Let  me  describe  them  in  the  words  of  a celebrated 
Egyptian  traveller : — 

"Turn  we  to  yonder  rocky  desert,  now, 

VVliere  to  the  admiring  gaze,  majestic  rise 
Those  monuments  to  wlnca  all  others  how 
In  conscious  littleness,  unto  the  skies 
Lil  ting  their  iieads  in  glory. — vast — sublime — 

That  tiave,  alone,  tor  untold  ages  past, 

Proudly  defied  ihe  ravages  of  tune. 
*##**#* 

Mysterious  temples ! tombs  of  sovereigns  dread, 

Gone  to  the  dust,  whose  very  memory’s  dead. 

******** 

For  eveu  the  very  hones  are  swept  away.” 

And  fur  what  purpose  were  these  bodies  ol  the  dead 
embalmed,  as  if,  vum  tin  ught,  to  be  preserved  tor  ever? 
Why  were  they  encased  in  solid  coffins,  which,  indeed, 
have  withstood  the  influence  ol  time  through  thousands 
of  years,  fresh  as  from  the  joiner’s  hand?  Why  were 
thev  enshrined  in  stone  and  alabaster  ? Why  placed  in 
caves  hewn  out  of  the  everlasting  ruck,  and  garnished 
with  all  the  mimic  sc  nes  of  active  life  ? Why  covered 
with  mountains  of  stone,  piled  by  a nation’s  strength 
continued  through  an  age  ? Why  all  this  care?  \\  by 
all  this  toil  ? The  answer  must  be  this — The  ancient 
Egy  ptians  believed  in  the  transmigration  of  souls.  They 
believed  that  if  the  soul,  when  weighed  in  the  balance, 
was  found  wanting  in  merit,  then  it  had  to  pass  through 

* These  curious  discoveries  iu  the  Crimea  have  only  been  an- 
nounced lu  Russian,  by  Anton  Askik,  in  1842.  Mr.  J.  Winter 

Jones  of  the  British  Museum,  has  just  made  tliern  known  to  the 
learned  world  of  England  iu  an  article  published  iu  the  Journal 
of  the  Archaeological  Institute,  for  Septemberlast. 


various  forms  of  existence  : it  corrupt,  tirst  into  that  ot 
a swine,  and  then  into  that  ol  other  animals,  till,  alter 
thousands  of  years,  a pagan  purgatory,  it  came  back 
into  its  human  lorru,  purified  from  “the  foul  crimes 
done  in  its  days  of  nature;’’  and  then  to  be  mingled 
with  the  divine  soul  of  which  it  was  an  emanation 
originally.  Hence  the  desire  to  preserve  the  body, 
ready  to  receive  back  its  long-wandering  and  wearied 
pilgrim  spirit.  Hence  the  glowing  pictures  of  the  busy, 
glorious,  and  delightful  scenes  in  which  it  once  moved, 
thus  pourtrayed  to  greet  the  spirit  back  to  its  “ human 
form  divine  and  to  cheer  it  with  a gushing  flood  of 
sweet  remembrances  ; and  to  prepare  it  for  its  transition 
to  its  extatic  state  in  the  “bosom  of  its  Father  and  its 
God.”  That  their  religion  was  mysterious  and  erring, 
all  must  allow  ; yet  they  saw  some  truths,  though  as 
“ through  a glass,  darkly,”  and  strangely  distorted. 
And  why  should  this  be  doubted  ? for  when  the  Egyp- 
tian empire  was  founded,  few  ages  had  elapsed  since 
truth  shone  with  unclouded  ray ; and  the  antediluvian 
patriarch  still  lived  to  unfold  his  knowledge  of  the 
great  Creator’s  dealings  with  His  creature  man.  It  is 
evident  they  had,  though  confused,  a knowledge  of  a 
future  state,  and  of  a life  of  bliss,  to  be  continued 
through  an  immortal  existence.  Some  souls,  no  doubt, 
they  thought  doomed  to  endless  suffering.  Herodotus 
remarks,  “ The  Egyptians  esteem  Ceres  and  Bacchus, 
(i.  e.,  Isis  and  Osins),  as  the  great  deities  of  the  realms 
below ; they,  (the  Egyptians),  are  also  the  first  of 
mankind  who  have  defended  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.”  (Herodotus  Euterpe,  cxxiii.)  Sir  G.  Wilkinson 
says,  “ We  are  still  in  uncertainty  respecting  the  actual 
intentions  of  the  Egyptians  in  thus  preserving  the  body, 
and  ornamenting  their  sepulchres  at  so  great  expense  ; 
nor  is  there  any  decided  proof  that  the  resurrection  of 
the  body  was  a tenet  of  their  religion.  It  is,  however, 
highly  probable  that  such  was  their  belief,  since  no 
other  satisfactory  reason  can  be  given  for  the  great 
care  of  the  body  after  death.”  With  this  opinion, 
which  seems  so  lensonable  and  so  just,  I will  dismiss 
the  subjrct,  and  close  this,  1 fear,  too  prolonged 
lecture,  by  a second  quotation  from  a truly  Egy|j 
tian  book,  out  of  which  I will  beg  to  read  it,  as 
iu  strict  keeping  with  the  subject  of  my  address 
to  you — Egypt.  It  is  a book  wiitten  in  Egypt,  upon 

Egypt,  by  a Consul  General  of  Egypt,  one  of  our 
greatest  Eyyptian  antiquaries,  and  printed  in  Egypt, 
being  tin-  hist  English  book  which  ever  passed  through 
the  Alexandrian  press ; and,  moreover,  annexed  to  it 
is  the  writer’s  autograph,  written  in  Eyypt.  The  uulhor 
of  the  book  was  the  distinguished  Henry  Salt,  who  pro- 
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cured  for  the  British  Museum,  a colossal  statue  of  Mem- 
son,  and  other  antiquities.  Speaking  of  the  strange 
figures  found  upon  the  cases  of  mummies,  and  in  cata- 
combs, and  in  sculptures,  Mr.  Salt  says  : — 

“ And  of  such  mystick  fancies  in  the  range 
Of  these  deep  cavern’d  sepulchres  are  found 
The  wildest  images,  unheard  of,  strange. 

Striking,  uncouth,  odd,  picturesque,  profound, 

That  ever  puzzled  antiquarian’s  brain; 

Prisoners  of  different  nations,  bound  and  slain ; 

Genu  with  heads  of  birds,  hawks,  ibis,  drakes. 

Of  lions,  foxes,  cats,  fish,  frogs,  and  snakes, 

Bulls,  rams,  and  monkeys  hippopotami; 

With  knife  in  paw  suspended  from  the  sky  ; 

Gods  germinating  men,  and  men  turn’d  gods. 

Seated  in  honour,  with  gilt  crooks  and  rods  ; 

Vast  scarabcei,  globes,  hy  hands  upheld 
From  chaos  springing,  ’mid  an  endless  field 
Of  forms  grotesque — the  sphinx,  the  crocodile — 

And  other  reptiles  from  the  slime  of  Nile  ; 

Might  furnish  out  amusement  for  a year 

To  one  whose  nerves  could  dare  withstand  the  sneer 

Of  carping  critic,  prompt,  with  eager  haste. 

To  sweep  the  wretch  away  for  such  ignoble  taste.” 

Here  I end  my  Egyptian  task  ; I hope,  however,  you 
will  be  more  lenient  to  me  than  Mr.  Salt  expected  Ins 
critics  to  be  to  him  ; and  that  you  will  allow  me  to  retire, 
not  be  swept  away  ; excusing  whatsoever  deficiency  may 
have  been  found  in  my  endeuvour  to  explain  the  Mummy 
aud  its  cases  in  our  Warwick  Museum. 


[Since  this  was  in  the  press,  Mr.  Birch  of  the  British 
Museum,  a gentleman  deeply  learned  in  Egyptian  my- 
thology, has  kindly  communicated  the  following,  in  reply 
to  an  enquiry,  respecting  the  figure  in  the  Judgment 
Scene  bearing  a pair  of  arms  above  the  head  : — “ The 
figure  sent  me  is  the  personification  of  the  idea  Ka,  which 
I have  some  reasons  for  believing  means  ‘ Being — Exist- 
ence ’ — not  offering,  as  hitherto  translated.”  This  being 
the  case,  and  the  figure  bearing  in  the  hands  what  appear 
to  be  serpents,  held  as  sceptres  are  usually  held,  the 
whole  figure  may,  it  is  conceived,  be  taken  for  an  em- 
blem of  eternal  existence,  granted,  perhaps,  by  the  Triad 
of  Amenti  to  the  spirit  of  the  deceased.] 
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